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CHAPTER XVII. 


On a certain forenoon towards 
the close of that London season, a 
party of eight sat down to break- 
fast in a pleasant bachelor house 
in Charles Street just as the latest 
church-bell ceased to chime. 

The host was rather a character 
in his way. With every disadvant- 
age ofa start, and retarded by more 
than one early failure, by dint of 
energy, patience, and calculation, 
he had contrived, whilst still in 
middle-age, to climb to one of 
those high places in the mercan- 
tile heaven, which having attain- 
ed, an adventurer may thenceforth 
lie beside his nectar, smiling at the 
toil and turmoil below. But Olym- 
pian id/esse would have been irk- 
some to Richard Garratt. He was 
not a whit ashamed of his business, 
and applied himself thereto at cer- 
tain seasons with the same cautious 
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sagacity as heretofore ; but he treat- 
ed commerce as a master, not as 
a ’prentice now—taking his plea- 
sure when and where he would, 
and taking it, too, right royally. 
He was quite aware of the weak 
points in his own breeding, and 
earnestly desired to amend these. 
From the commonplace weak- 
nesses of the farvenu he was sin- 
gularly free ; but he affected—and 
did not scruple to confess it—the 
company of men likely, directly or 
indirectly, to help him upwards in 
the social scale ; and contrived to 
minister to their amusement—their 
profit sometimes — without ever 
truckling to their caprices or sub- 
mitting to contumely, however co- 
vert or polite. A natural tact pre- 
vented him from presuming on 
good nature or forcing on fami- 
liarity. 

The ‘ swells,’ as he woud call 
them, soon found out that Mr. 
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Garratt was ready to meet his 
friends cordially on club-ground 
without insisting on identifying 
himself with them in all places 
and at untimely seasons ; and that 
he would cast the bread of hospi- 
tality freely enough on the waters, 
without expecting it to return in 
the shape of invitation-cards to the 
houses of their mothers and sisters. 
So the circle of his acquaintance 
widened daily, till it became quite 
as large as was convenient. Men 
rather plumed themselves than 
otherwise on being asked to one 
of the Sunday breakfasts in Charles 
Street. In truth, they were very 
agreeable entertainments. 

However vagrant in his other 
habits, it must be a strong tempta- 
tion— sport or business out of 
the question—that will draw any 
thorough-paced Englishman pos- 
sessing a fixed abiding-place, many 
yards from his own hearthstone 
fasting. And in this case there 
was a very strong temptation. Ri- 
chard Garratt was a born gourmet, 
though his taste had only of late 
years been cultivated as it de- 
served; neither was his che al- 
together unworthy of his large 
hire ; and his guests, culled from 
very different sets, amalgamated as 
a rule very fairly. On a Sunday 
forenoon in London, few idle men, 
who are not churchgoers, have any- 
thing better to do than to sit in 
judgment on the savour of delicate 
meats and wines. No one at these 
entertainments descended to tea— 
or to coffee, unless of the blackest, 
backed by a chasse. 

On the right of the host sat 
Lord Morecambe; the intrepid 
and insatiable traveller, who had 


thrust his ferret-nose into more 
out-of-the-way corners of the earth 
than perhaps any other man living. 
Exploring was his profession; and 
he was just home from Patagonia 
on a short furlough, recruiting for 
an expedition which was to start 
from the southern shores of the 
Caspian, and end— indefinitely. A 
pale, puny, parched personage; and, 
like many others of his build, a 
voracious feeder. Indeed, his ap- 
petite was his chief encumbrance 
on his wanderings ; supporting all 
other hardships cheerfully, he wax- 
ed desperately despondent under 
famine. 

Next to him was Harry Pol- 
warth—-more at home certainly on 
the boards than in the barrack- 
ground ; yet he was no carpet- 
soldier either, and none grudged 
him his brevet stepafter Inkermann. 
He had been stage-manager to the 
Brigade for years; and each win- 
ter made a starring-tour through 
country-houses where amateur the- 
atricals were carried out on a grand 
scale. 

Right opposite to him sat his 
subaltern and crony, and butt to 
boot—Terence Tiernan ; with the 
same bloom on his round smooth 
pink face, and the same mystified 
look in his innocent blue eyes, as 
when he first joined the battalion ; 
though how he has contrived to 
preserve any outward signs of inno- 
cence is wonderful indeed. Rather 
prone to take offence, as a rule, he 
stands any amount of bullying from 
Polwarth ‘like a lamb; and, in all 
respects, plays the faithful hench- 
man to perfection. 

‘I’m awfully fond of Terry,’ the 
other once averred ; ‘I wouldn't 
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travel about without his photo- 
graph for any consideration. To 
look at it in the morning, quite 
picks one up after a night spent in 
indifferent company. There never 
were so many good qualities com- 
pressed into the same space of 
flesh and blood; and—God never 
made such a fool ? 

Besides these, there were Jack 
Raymond—most cheery and ur- 
bane of vintners—who, having got 
through one fair fortune in the ex- 
ercise of boundless hospitality, is 
trying, not unsuccessfully, to build 
up another by filling other men’s 
cellars ; and Pierce Llewellyn, edi- 
tor of the Scorpion ; with two others 
whom you have met before—Regi- 
nald Avenel and Horace Kendall. 

If you could assist invisibly at 
the assemblage of seven or eight 
of the cleverest men you like to 
name, brought together for purely 
convivial purposes, do you think 
you would often listen to sustained 
talk worth taking down? I fear 
Noctes Ambrosiane are nearly as 
imaginary as Arabian Nights ; and 
when they do occur, the ‘ crack’ 
is generally three-handed, or four- 
handed at the outside. Richard 
Garratt could discourse sensibly 
enough on many subjects—with 
a.lead; but he rarely took a de- 
cisive line of his own, much less 
attempted to cut out the work for 
others. On the present occasion 
his guests seemed to incline ra- 
ther to the consumption than to 
the utterance of good things ; and 
though Polwarth was fonder of 
chaffing than of eating as a rule, 
breakfast was half over before he 
opened fire on his left-hand neigh- 
bour. 
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‘You don’t like those sweet- 
breads @ /a Monarque, Morecambe, 
I can see; for you’ve only managed 
half the dish. You really should 
conquer your dislike to civilised 
viands: as it is, you don’t take 
enough to support life. Never 
mind: when I come into mine in- 
heritance, and you come to stay 
with me, I'll kill a fat buffalo, and 
you shall have the hump all to 
yourself. I daresay Garratt would 
have provided a bear-haunch this 
morning if you hadn’t taken him 
rather by surprise.’ 

‘ They are both very good things 
in their way,’ the other said seri- 
ously; ‘but you must be careful 
to bake the hump under a very 
slow fire; and the bear ought to 
be killed early in the spring, before 
he gets lean. After all, I think 
the paws are the best part of 
him,’ 

‘Tell us some more secrets of 
the cuisine sauvage, the other went 
on. ‘What’s the best way of dress- 
ing a guide, for instance? Zz 
chasseur, I suppose? Don’t look 
modest about it: you know very 
well you ate one when you lost 
your way in the Dolichoschian 
Mountains.’ 

Most of the men laughed; but 
Tiernan made rather a wry face, 
as he set his fork down without 
touching some asfic which he had 
just taken on his plate. 

‘It’s quite true, Terry,’ Polwarth 
continued ; ‘ and they read a short 
burial-service over the poor Iro- 
quois before they put him down 
to roast, just like they do over 
sailors before they give them to 
the sharks. It was very consider- 
ate of you, Morecambe; I’ve al- 
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ways given you great credit for it. 
It shows how, under most trying 
circumstances, a real Christian can 
keep up appearances.’ 

‘ It’s very well to joke about it 
now, Morecambe said, frowning 
slightly ; ‘but the real thing isn’t 
so comic. No; I never was in the 
strait of having to draw lots for a 
life ; but I don’t know what might 
have happened once, if we hadn’t 
lighted, by God’s mercy, on a lame 
deer, that was half-dead with famine 
itself when we got up to it in the 
snow. ‘The night before, the men 
looked at each other very queerly 
—so queerly, that I see their eyes 
still sometimes when I have bad 
dreams.’ 

There was not a particle of 
wounded vanity in the speaker's 
manner; only the gravity of a man 
remembering thankfully his escape 
from great peril. No one laughed 
now ; and Polwarth, for a moment, 
looked contrite. 

‘You're a game old bird,’ he 
said ; ‘and we stay-at-homes are not 
worthy to unloose the latchets of 
your moccasins. Haven’t you 
done enough in your generation 
in search of the Great Unknown ? 
I'd give something to see you 
settled once for all. You wouldn’t 
be hard to please in a squaw; and 
More Court would be a comfort- 
able wigwam, if it was made wea- 
ther-proof.’ 

* Well, there are one or two 
other places I want to see,’ the 
other returned placidly, making 
steady play with some Reform 
cutlets the while. ‘ Besides, I’m 
too poor to mount an establishment 
properly at home; and though I 
don’t much care where I sleep, 
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I don’t know that I should ap- 
prove of roughing it under one’s 
own roof. I shouldn’t approve of 
my wife’s roughing it, I’m quite 
sure.’ 

‘Too poor? Llewellyn inter- 
rupted, shrugging his shoulders. 
‘What’s that got to do with it? 
You may take your oath, your 
coronet has been fresh gilt al- 
ready, at some time or another. 
Why should you be nicer than 
your forbears? A plum taken in 
season, how good is it! And 
there are several Golden Drops 
just now, about fit for plucking. 
What do you think of Mary 
Welsted—goes about with Lady 
Mandrake ? Jekyl christened 
her Maria Maggiore—not a 
bad name either. She’s substan- 
tial enough, in all ways, to prop 
up a principality, much less a 
peerage.” 

‘A cut above my mark,’ More- 
cambe said—‘ morally, financially, 
and physically. I don’t pretend 
to know much about domesticities ; 
but I fancy any husband must 
sooner or later be in a false posi- 
tion, who gives more than three 
stone weight away. I’ve no idea 
of tying myself up yet, either for 
pleasure or profit, unless I find a 
stray Peri somewhere between the 
Caspian and Cashmere.’ 

Quite lately, by the merest 
chance, as if he had picked up a 
purse in the street, Tiernan had 
discovered he had rather a good 
bass voice; and since then he 
had become a perfect melomaniac 
—ready ‘ quidvis facile, aut pati, 
the better to cultivate his organ. 
Kendall, of course, could be very 
useful in this way; and this was 
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enough to account for their sudden 
intimacy. 

When the name of Miss Wel- 
sted was mentioned, Horace had 
looked up quickly from his plate ; 
and as the last words were spoken, 
he glanced across the table at Tier- 
nan, who nodded and smiled in 
answer. 

‘ What are you grinning at now, 
Terry? Polwarth asked. ‘It’s a 
most extraordinary thing that grave 
matters can never be discussed in 
your presence without that inde- 
cent levity breaking out.’ 

‘I wasn’t grinning,’ the other 
retorted rather rebelliously— he 
didn’t approve of his fin sourire 
being so stigmatised—‘ I was only 
thinking that perhaps the Welsted 
Cup ain’t quite such an open race 
as you imagine. How do you 
know the entries ar’n’t closed al- 
ready? Ask Kendall there: he 
can tell you something about it, I 
daresay.’ 

An awkward pause ensued ; for 
no one seemed inclined to put 
the question into words, though 
several asked it plainly enough 
with their eyes. At last Polwarth 
spoke. 

‘I suppose Terry means we're 
to congratulate you, Mr. Kendall, 
if he means anything at all; it’s 
never more than even betting. 
Rather sudden, isn’t it? 

It was a perpetual chafe to Ho- 
race, that men who seemed to be 
hail-fellows with all the rest of the 
world would persist in addressing 
him formally. Furthermore, there 
was sarcasm, if not incredulity, in 
Polwarth’s tone ; yet he answered 
sweetly and smoothly. 

‘You won’t make me respon- 
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sible for Terry’s indiscretion, I 
hope’ (Polwarth’s byplay on the 
stage was one of the best points 
of his acting; his start of surprise 
and shudder at the familiarity were 
perfect). ‘What I said to him was 
in confidence, to begin with, and 
didn’t go half so far as you infer. 
I’m very good friends with Miss 
Welsted, I’m happy to say; but I 
don’t know that I should care to 
be more. She’s rather an over- 
powering person, as Morecambe 
says; perhaps she’d be too much 
for my weak mind. Don’t you 
think so, my lord ? 

The peer was acosmopolite in the 
largest sense of the word. He had 
the faculty of becoming promptly 
hand-and-glove with any fellow- 
creature, utterlyirrespective of race, 
colour, or degree ; but he could as- 
sert himself pretty decisively on 
occasion, as others besides Kendall 
had found out to their cost. 

‘I said nothing about Miss 
Welsted’s being overpowering. I 
simply said she was above my 
mark ; it doesn’t follow that she’s 
above yours ; and as to what your 
strength of mind may be equal 
to, I know absolutely nothing. I 
judge no man’s character on short 
or slight acquaintance.’ 

The taunt went right home, 
through the triple brass of Ken- 
dall’s self-conceit ; but instead of 
teaching him caution, it made him 
vicious. 

‘A thousand pardons,’ he said 
with bitter humility, ‘for asking 
your opinion about what couldn’t 
interest you. You'll remember it 
was not I who mentioned Miss Wel- 
sted’s name; I simply answered a 
direct question. I have a perfect 
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right, I presume, to disavow any 
present intentions in that quarter. 
Indeed, to form any such, one 
ought to be quite fancy-free.’ 

The fatuous smile, and the still 
more significant sigh rounding-off 
the sentence, were so intensely ex- 
asperating, that more than one of 
his hearers felt a keen desire to 
arise and smite the speaker on the 
cheek. Avenel, who sat next to 
him, could not repress a move- 
ment of impatient dislike. 

Kendall did not seem to notice 
the effect of his words, but went on 
nibbling delicately one by one the 
grapes from a bunch that he held in 
his left hand, leaning his elbow on 
the table. The sleeve, loose after 
the fashion of that year, fell back 
naturally from the wrist, leaving the 
armlet that you wot of nearly bare. 
It may be that Tiernan desired to 
show that his new intimate was a 
person of more consequence than 
the rest of the company gave him 
credit for; or he may have been 
prompted only by an ultra-Irish 
propensity to thrust in an impor- 
tunate oar just when rocks and 
quicksands were ahead. 

‘Fancy-free ? he said, nodding 
his head again still more sagaci- 
ously. ‘ How can a man be free at 
all who goes about manacled? It’s 
a pretty ornament, too, and a 
pretty idea. Let’s have a look at 
it closer.’ 

With a faint show of remon- 
strance, hardly masking covert ex- 
ultation, Horace stretched out his 
wrist over the table. There, in 
bright relief on the dead gold, 
glittered the word ‘ Nina’—legible, 
as ever was record of female folly 
since the days of Cadmus. Not 
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half, certainly, of those present 
guessed at the story linked with 
the word: yet all, save one, guessed 
that there was something base and 
boastful in the action, and de- 
spised it accordingly. Even jovial 
Mr. Garratt looked on his guest 
with disfavour and some appre- 
hension: he smelt the storm a- 
brewing; and this was the first time 
that quiet digestion had not waited 
on appetite at his entertainments. 
But Tiernan’s blundering head was 
fairly loose, and, utterly disregard- 
ing the warning frown from Pol- 
warth, he floundered on deeper 
into the mire. 

‘Nina—eh? Not a common 
name, is it? I think we could put 
a surname to it, if wechose. Per- 
haps we needn’t go far from N to 
find the other initial. I should 
like to know how you came by it, 
though ?” 

‘Stole it, most probably.’ 

If Reginald Avenel had wrought 
no notable good in his generation, 
he assuredly deserved all the 
blessings that rest on peace-ma- 
kers. The first article of his 
creed was, that to float on placid 
waters was absolutely essential to 
his personal comfort ; and he had 
shown considerable tact, more than 
once, in healing disputes that might 
have rankled into quarrels. The 
most insolent and iniquitous of 
cabmen had never been known to 
provoke him to anything beyond 
banter—serene, if severe. If a 
maroon had exploded in the midst 
of them, his friends could scarcely 
have been more startled than by 
such an interjection proceeding 
from him. 


Kendall’s outstretched hand 
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dropped on the cloth sharply, as 
he faced round on the speaker, 
flushing to the roots of his hair. 

‘That’s meant as a joke, I sup- 
pose,’ he said, with rather a lame 
attempt at a laugh. ‘I confess I 
don’i quite see the point of it ; and 
I'll ask you to spare me those 
jokes in future.’ 

‘It’s meant as nothing of the 
sort,’ the other retorted ; ‘I never 
was more serious in my life. A 
man who’s capable of parading 
such a thing as that before half-a- 
dozen comparative strangers, and, 
so to speak, thrusts his confidences 
down their throats, is perfectly 
capable of petty larceny, in my 
humble opinion. It’s a mere ques- 
tion of opportunity.’ 

Despite the Provencal blood in 
his veins, Kendall was too cunning 
to embroil himself, if he could pos- 
sibly avoid it, unless the chances 
were heavily in his favour ; but no 
choice was left him here. He rose 
up, pushing back his chair in great 
heat and haste. 

‘I didn’t come here to be in- 
sulted,’ he cried. 

‘No; you came here to sing, 
after you had finished your break- 
fast’ — Avenel interrupted, begin- 
ning to peel a peach scientifically ; 
‘so don’t strain your voice, what- 
ever you do.’ 

‘I—I tell you,’ Kendall gasped 
out, fairly hoarse with passion, ‘I 
could account—nothing easier— 
for how I became possessed of 
that armlet, if you had any right 
to ask for an explanation.’ 

* But I haven't a right, you see,’ 
the other answered coolly ; ‘ and if 
I had, I don’t know that I should 
Care to press the question. Single- 
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handed testimony don’t go for 
much — under certain  circum- 
stances.’ 

Here the host interposed. 

‘Look here: we’ve had more 
than enough of this. It’s an un- 
lucky misunderstanding from first 
to last. You'll promise me, both 
of you—I know you will—that this 
shall go no further.’ 

Avenel arched his handsome 
brows in genuine surprise. 

‘My dear Garratt, are you dream- 
ing? You talk like Polwarth, when 
he plays the heavy father. No- 
thing ever does go further in these 
days. I had very slightly the ho- 
nour of Mr. Kendall’s acquaint- 
ance before; and that little I 
choose henceforth to decline. I’m 
awfully sorry that I’ve broken up 
the harmony of the meeting ; and 
I'll do penance now, by calling on 
an invalid aunt. When I’m gone, 
you can listen to love - stories as 
long as you like.’ 

‘No; don’t you go, Avenel.’ 

Richard Garratt was one of the 
most good-natured creatures breath- 
ing; and would have gone out 
of his way rather than tread on 
a worm ; but, for the life of him, 
he could not help laying an em- 
phasis on the personal pronoun 
that would have been significant 
to a duller comprehension than 
Kendall's. 

‘TU go, he said sullenly ; ‘ in- 
deed, I’d much—much rather.’ 

Beyond the faintest of formal 
remonstrances from the host, no 
attempt was made to detain him ; 
and Tiernan—who had assisted at 
the scene with as much astonish- 
ment as if he were utterly innocent 
ofhaving provoked it—did not think 
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it necessary to bear his maestro 
company. 

The after-breakfast talk in Charles 
Street was often prolonged into 
the afternoon ; but to-day no one 
seemed to have energy enough to 
shake off the wet blanket that had 
fallen on the company; and the 
smoking-room was deserted a full 
hour earlier than usual. 

Quoth Polwarth to his subaltern 
as they walked away together— 

‘I tell you what, Terry; we'll 
have to take measures with your 
music madness. I don’t so much 
mind being driven wild at all hours 
of the day and night by your native 
wood-notes’ (they lodged in con- 
tiguous chambers); ‘but if your 
tongue leads you into bad com- 
pany, it'll have to be slit, and that’s 
all about it. A pleasant sort of 
“pal” you’ve picked up lately—a 
creditable sort of creature, to be 
Terry-ing you all over the place, 
and making you his confidant. All 
that happened this morning was 
more than half your fault. What 
the devil did you mean by trotting 
him out for a show? Ar’n’t you 
thoroughly ashamed of yourself?” 

And the subaltern was con- 
strained to confess that he had 
indeed ‘made a regular hash of 
it? and that ‘Kendall had come 
out in rank bad form; and fur- 
thermore, to promise that he would 
not lightly entreat this tuneful per- 
son to a dinner on guard. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
AVENEL’s charitable resolve went 
the way of many other good in- 
tentions. His invalid aunt waited 
in vain that afternoon for the visit 
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which was none of the least of her 
‘consolations ; for that devout lady 
—though she would have been ex- 
ceeding wroth had such an idea 
been suggested to her—did in truth 
prefer the company of this grace- 
less nephew to that of more strait- 
laced relatives. Regy went to his 
chambers, and shut the door upon 
the outer world, in a frame of mind 
very un-sabbatical and unsatisfac- 
tory. He was thoroughly discon- 
tented, not only with the aspect of 
things in general, but also with 
himself. In the first place he held 
it unworthy of a literate person to 
lose his temper, under any circum- 
stance whatsoever, to the extent 
of speaking unadvisedly. Though 
he had maintained a decent out- 
ward show of coolness, he could 
not deny that his anger had passed 
boiling-point more than once—a 
gross mistake, to say the least of 
it. But there was worse behind. 
Without wearing his heart ac- 
tually on his sleeve, Avenel was 
more truthfu! than most men who 
have lived his life. His moral law 
was sufficiently elastic; but the 
saving of a woman’s credit was, in 
his eyes, about the only excuse 
which could turn a lie into a venial 
sin; and in such a strait he had 
seldom been placed. Now, this 
morning, if he had not spoken a 
falsehood, it is most certain he had 
acted one. He pitied Kendall no 
more than any other venomous 
creature on which he had chanced 
to trample; but the fact of his 
having come out of the encounter 
with flying colours did not make 
his cause the stronger. As a mere 
question of justice, what right had 
he to hold up the man as a vain 
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braggart, not to be believed on his 
oath ; knowing all the while that, 
base as the hint might have been, 
the other was only hinting at the 
truth ? 

Avenel had seen that armlet be- 
fore in a certain jeweller’s shop 
that he was fond of frequenting— 
having a great taste for cunning 
goldsmith’s- work. He had been 
first struck by the device of the 
fetterlock ; then by the name em- 
bossed on the gold ; and—hearing 
it was for Lady Gwendoline Mar- 
ston, who was expected to call for 
it herself—had bestowed on the 
damsel a waltz that same evening, 
with the express purpose of ques- 
tioning her. 

‘It’s for Helen Tyrconnel,’ Nina 
said coolly, though her colour flic- 
kered as she spoke. ‘She’s my 
pet friend, you know, and she’s to 
be married next Thursday. No 
one but her is to know where it 
comes from. Regy—you won't get 
me into a scrape by telling any- 
one? I hear sermons enough 
about extravagance as it is; and 
this one would be an awful homily. 
I'll keep a secret for you whenever 
you ask me; I will, indeed.’ 

A pretty woman’s confidences 
are not, as a rule, burdens grievous 
to be borne; and Avenel, though 
a philosopher in his way, had never 
studied in the Stoic school. He 
considered himself almost as one 
of the Marston family. All the Pla- 
tonic devotion that he could spare 
was engrossed by Rose Nithsdale ; 
and he would no more have dreamed 
of flirting with Nina than with any 
other child-cousin. But she looked 
too bewitching just then to be re- 
fused anything ; and it would have 
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been too absurd for Avenel to have 
taken up his parable against ex- 
travagance : so he gave the promise 
readily enough, and had never 
given the matter a second thought 
since. 

Now, with his real regret at the 
girl’s folly mingled a twinge of in- 
jured self-esteem, as he remem- 
bered how easily he had been 
fooled. Hoodwinking is not plea- 
sant even when performed by a 
mistress of falconry ; but it is more 
aggravating still to be blindfolded 
by a mere chit, who ought to be 
busy with her broidery-frame, in- 
stead of meddling with lures and 
jesses. 

Over all these things Avenel me- 
ditated, smoking sullenly the while ; 
but, beyond a vague impression 
that it behoved him to do something 
without delay, he arrived at no 
conclusion. He generally found 
Nithsdale House within the limits 
of a Sabbath-day’s journey; and 
went straight thither on leaving 
his chambers, purposing, if opportu- 
nity should serve, to propound the 
difficulty to the Countess. 

Of whatsoever shortcomings in 
respect to the Decalogue this lady 
may have been guilty, she carried 
out thoroughly at least one of 
its precepts—that of making the 
Seventh Day a day of rest. The 
attractions must have been excep- 
tional that would have tempted her 
to dine abroad ; and not above a 
dozen names were exempted from 
the general orders of ‘Not at 
home’ on Sunday. Her boudoir 
was nearly as full as it could hold, 
according to Lady Rose’s idea, 
when Avenel entered—that is to 
say, three besides herself were 
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there assembled. Two of these 
were men, pleasant to look upon 
and to listen to, or they would not 
have been sitting where they were ; 
and as it chanced—for this was by 
no means a seguitur—no less 
eligible as artis than as partners. 
The third personage was Gwendo- 
line Marston. 

Avenel knew the habits of the 
house well enough to be aware 
that a coterie such as this did not 
break up in a hurry; and saw no 
present chance of consultation with 
Lady Rose ; however, if his inter- 
est in securing a ééte-d-téte had been 
purely personal, he never would 
have dreamt of sulking at its being 
deferred. Nothing could exceed 
the air of domestic comfort with 
which he settled himself into his 
favourite corner. 

The concentrated wit of all as- 
sembled there would scarcely have 
furnished forth one brilliant con- 
versationalist ; but they were very 
pleasant in their own way, and re- 
lished their mild jokes, and harm- 
less repartee, quite as keenly as 
sager and sourer people relish 
highly-spiced epigrams or venomous 
satire. If the laughter was not 
very discriminating, it rang none 
the less musically. 

Lady Nithsdale was too indolent 
to take her proper share in the 
talk ; but Nina more than made 
up for her sister’s deficiencies. It 
almost seemed as if the girl had 
some presentiment of approaching 
danger, and guessed too from what 
quarter the danger came. If she 
had meant beforehand coaxing 
Avenel into a good frame of mind, 
she could hardly have laid herself 
out more assiduously towards that 
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object, or, to speak the truth, more 
successfully. Regy was not so often 
really amused, but that he could 
feel grateful to anyone, male or 
female, who purveyed him such 
entertainment. Before he had sat 
there an hour, he said within him- 
self : 

‘She shall have another chance, 
though she don’t deserve it.’ 

And he resolved to bring Nina 
to confession, before betraying her 
delinquencies even to Rose Niths- 
dale. The opportunity presented 
itself sooner than he had reckoned 
on. ‘Tea was scarcely over, when 
Gwendoline said : 

‘Will someone put me into a 
cab, and pack me off home at once? 
I’m dreadfully late as itis. We have 
to dine at Richmond—at seven, of 
all unchristian hours! And the 
Buckhursts are so awfully punc- 
tual.’ 

* You'll walk home in about half 
the time,’ Avenel interrupted ; ‘ and 
I'll take care of you. I’ve over- 
stayed my time here too—consi- 
dering what I have to do before 
dinner. You'll trust her with me 
so far, won’t you, Lady Rose ? 

Lady Nithsdale’s eyes opened 
rather wonderingly. She was the 
least jealous and suspicious of mor- 
tals; but she was not wont to see 
Avenel so ready with his offers of 
escort ; and she was rather puzzled 
as to the nature of the business 
which could call him away from 
her boudoir, so peremptorily, on 
a Sunday afternoon. She bit her 
lip, ever so slightly, as she ans- 
wered : 

*O yes: I can trust you—so far. 
I don’t think either of you will get 
into mischief, between here and 
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Carrington Crescent. 
do afterwards— 

So those two went off together. 
When they were fairly in the street, 
said Avenel: 

‘Have you heard from your pet 
friend lately, Nina? You know 
who I mean, of course— Helen 
Irnham, #ée Tyrconnel. Do you 
know where she is now?” 

‘I haven't heard very lately,’ she 
replied ; and once again her colour 
flickered ; ‘but I know she’s in 
Paris. ‘They went over before the 
Grand Prix, and won’t be back for 
another ten days at least.’ 

*Youthink so? Then you'd be 
very much surprised, if I told you 
that I met her at breakfast this 
morning —at a _ bachelor-break- 
fast, too, in the Albany. Odd 
place to meet a bride in—wasn’t 
it? Imham’s an easy-going crea- 
ture; but I doubt if he’d ap- 
prove.’ 

In a bewilderment that could 
scarcely have been feigned, she 
stopped short, gazing up at him. 

‘What utter nonsense you are 
talking! What can you possibly 
mean ?” 

‘ Don’t strike an attitude,’ he re- 
torted. ‘You can hardly have learnt 
to be theatrical—already. I'm talk- 
ing perfectly good sense, though in 
rather a roundabout manner. You 
gave that armlet to Helen Imham, 
you know. 


What you'll 


Well: I met the wearer 
of it, precisely at the time and place 
I have mentioned. I recognised 
it directly. If I hadn’t, I and 
half-a-dozen more might have ex- 
amined it at our leisure. It has 
changed owners, perhaps you'll say. 
No: I don’t think you wd say 
that, though ; or that you will say 
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that you don’t know now what I 
mean.’ 

Walking on by his side, she 
looked up again—very pale this 
time, but without a sign of flinch- 
ing. Her lips moved before she 
spoke aloud. An ear laid close 
against them might possibly have 
caught three syllables— 

* How could he!’ 

‘You're quite right, Regy,’ she 
said aloud. ‘I’m not going to 
tell you any more falsehoods. I 
know what you mean very well. 
The bracelet has always been 
where it now is. I’m not sorry for 
that; but I’m very sorry that you 
have seen it, and seen it—so.’ 

She could scarcely have gone on 
for the choking in her throat ; but 
Avenel broke in here- 

‘You didn’t reckon on his pa- 
rading it, then? Why, those wo- 
velettes you're so fond of might 
have given you a better insight 
into the jeune premier form. He 
didn’t steal it, after all? I’m rather 
glad I suggested the possibility, 
though.’ 

The fire, slumbering always in 
the depths of the Spanish eyes, 
flashed out. 

‘You said that, knowing all the 
while it must be a base, cruel 
falsehood. How dared you?’ 

‘There wasn’t much daring re- 
quired,’ he said rather scornfully ; 
‘and if there had been—though I 
don’t pretend to be a champion— 
I’d have tried to screw my courage 
up to the sticking-point, to stop the 
name of your father’s daughter 
being made a shuttlecock for the 
amusement of such a company.’ 

The girl laughed insolently. 

‘My father’s daughters are infi- 
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nitely obliged to you. Such dis- 
interested kindness is quite touch- 
ing. I don’t know what we can have 
done to deserve it. Don’t you 
think the taking care of Rosie’s 
reputation is about as much as you 
can manage? What is the dis- 
grace if my name was coupled 
with his—just as if he were not 
better—cleverer—dearerin all ways 
—than the best of you !’ 

Her passion moved him no more 
than if Lady Nithsdale’s pet lory, 
whom he was always teasing, had 
pecked him rather sharply. 

‘I wouldn’t take the passers-by 
into my confidence if I were you, 
however proud you may be of your 
secrets. That respectable couple 
nearly dropped their prayer-books ; 
and looked quite  scandalised. 
Child, all your heroics won’t make 
a hero of Mr. Kendall. Trouba- 
dours are at a discount, even in 
Provence, justnow. I don’t abuse 
him, mind. I know nothing of 
who he is, or whence he comes; 
and, if what I’ve heard is true, per- 
haps he couldn’t give us much in- 
formation on those points himself. 
But I know, that if he were all you 
say, and more, he’s not a fit person 
to be flashing about gages @ amour— 
or @’amitié either, for that matter— 
from Gwendoline Marston. How- 
ever, we won’t discuss the ques- 
tion any farther. It isn’t likely we 
shall agree ; and, as you very pro- 
perly observe, it’s no concern of 
mine. I suppose it does concern 
slightly your mother and father, 
though. We'll refer it to one or 
both of them, if you please.’ 

She stopped short once more— 
luckily the street was nearly de- 
serted just there—clasping his arm 
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with both her hands ; so that, with- 
out actual violence, he could 
scarcely have stirred from where 
they stood. The same terror was 
in her face; but the threat of be- 
trayal worked far more powerfully 
now than when, two months ago, 
it brought her, outwardly at least, 
to submission ; for, with the dread 
of being separated from him, there 
mingled a vague apprehension of 
insult or injury imminent over 
Horace Kendall. The big drops 
gathered slowly in her eyes; and 
there came into them the expres- 
sion—at once piteous and despe- 
rate—that may be seen in those of 
a deer brought to bay on a crag’s- 
edge, where the sole chance of 
escape from the hounds is a leap 
into air. An old, old simile that ; 
but an apt one, nevertheless. Those 
who have ridden straight from the 
find under Dunkerry Beacon to the 
finish on the Channel Cliffs, and 
were up at the finish, can bear wit- 
ness that the first half of the paral- 
lel is no flight of fancy ; the second, 
I fear me, will hold good so long 
as womanhood has sorrows. 

‘You won’t do that, Regy,’ she 
said at last in a faint voice; ‘not 
just yet, at least. You'll give me 
a week ; well, then, three days— 
just three days. I promise—I 
swear I won’t do anything rash— 
anything anybody need mind ; and 
I'll tell you honestly what I have 
done. Of course you are right; 
of course they’d lock me up rather 
than let me see him ; and I’m so 
helpless: but I must, I must tell 
him in my own way that it’s—that 
it’s all over.’ 

To Avenel’s consternation—for 
under the most favourable circum- 
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stances oftimeand place he dreaded 
a scene—she fairly broke down 
here. How at that moment he re- 
gretted ever having meddled at all, 
is not tobetold. His first impulse 
—rather a cowardly one, it must 
be owned—was to calm Nina at 
any price ; but he really pitied her 
besides. 

‘For God’s sake don’t do ¢hat /” 
he said imploringly. ‘I don’t want 
to bully you, if you'll only be 
reasonable ; or to get you into a 
scrape either. I never told tales of 
man, woman, or child yet. There, 
I'll take your word, and keep your 
secret ; but you’ll set all straight, 
like a good, sensible girl, won’t you? 
You'll thank me for this one of 
these days.’ 

As she dropped his arm, and 
moved on again, she smiled up at 
him through her tears—a quaint, 
sad smile. 

‘Perhaps I may. I thank you 
now, at all events ; and you sha’n’t 
repent trusting me, Regy.’ 

Not another word was spoken 
till they reached Lord Daventry’s 
door. As her escort was about to 
ring, Nina laid her hand on his 
wrist. 

‘Only one thing—you won't do 
or say anything that could hurt 
him ?” 

Avenel prided himself, with 
great reason, on the evenness of 
his temper; but, for the second 
time that day, it was fairly ruffled. 
The obstinacy, and wanton waste 
of solicitude, were a little more than 
he could bear. He shook off the 
little hand with a certain roughness, 
and rang the bell sharply. 

‘I’m not in the habit of abusing 
people behind their backs; and 


Mr. Kendall and I are not on 
speaking terms.’ 

He walked away without fur- 
ther ceremony, leaving the damsel 
planted somewhat disconsolately 
there. A lively Richmond dinner, 
I suppose, is rather the exception 
than the rule; but few of us have 
undergone such a penance as that 
evening’s entertainment proved to 
Gwendoline Marston. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Morninc in Kensington Gar- 
dens again; but mornings follow, 
and resemble not each other. On 
such a day—for it was not summer 
always, even in Arcadia—the Lov- 
ing Shepherd’s pipe could hardly 
be attuned to sonnets, nor would 
Daphne have shown much indulg- 
ence to his lagging muse. Not a 
break or gleam in the dull leaden 
sky—not a breath of breeze to 
clear the murky air—not a whisper 
from the sullen elms. 

I think we hardly realise suffi- 
ciently the effect of atmospheric 
influences in this curious climate 
of ours ; nor how they affect per- 
sons to whom ‘ nerves’— in the 
common acceptation of the word 
are things of theory. Years and 
years ago, when, during the decline 
of the P.R., there still were fights 
without crosses, on the eve of a 
famous battle, I heard a gladiator 
say, speaking of what the morrow 
would bring forth : 

‘I hope it'll be gay weather. I'd 
chance the sun in my eyes, for a 
real heartsome morning.’ 

To the criminals pacing to and 
fro in the prison-yard for a half- 
hour on their enforced constitu- 
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tional, do you suppose it matters 
nothing, whether the square patch 
of sky above be bright or lower- 
ing? There are days on which 
good news, however agreeable the 
surprise might be, would come to 
most of us coloured with a certain 
inconsistency. 

On this especial morning it is 
more than doubtful if Horace 
Kendall would have received the 
pleasantest news gratefully or gra- 
ciously, It was just twenty-four 
hours since that breakfast-party in 
the Albany broke up. He had 
been gnashing his teeth, so to 
speak, ever since, over the recol- 
lection thereof. One of the attri- 
butes of natures such as his, is a 
proneness to shift their own bur- 
dens on to any other shoulders 
whatsoever; and never, by any 
chance, to blame themselves for 
any mishap or mistake, whilst it 
is barely possible to throw the 
responsibility on friend or foe. 
In Horace’s composition there 
were no such things as ‘ fine 
feelings; but, from mere personal 
vanity, he felt contumely quite as 
keenly as many endowed with 
more delicate sensibility. If he 
had looked the matter fairly in 
the face, he must have acknow- 
ledged that all that befell yes- 
terday was the result of his own 
Juanesque posing; and that the 
display of the armlet was no more 
accidental than any other planned 
stage-trick. But looking things, or 
people, in the face is precisely 
what men of his stamp will not 
or cannot do. He hated his host 
for not taking his part; Tiernan, 
for the unlucky question that pro- 
voked the debate ; each and every 
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one of the assistants thereat for 
being witnesses—not ill-pleased 
witnesses either, he fancied—of 
his discomfiture : most savagely of 
all, of course, he hated Avenel ; 
but he would sooner have accused 
Gwendoline Marston of bringing 
him to grief with her romantic 
whims than imputed to himself a 
tittle of blame. 

Yet if he were not troubled with 
self-reproach, Kendall spent about 
as uncomfortable a Sabbath after- 
noon as can well be conceived. 
He too went straight to his own 
rooms, and did not stir forth till 
the evening; when he was en- 
gaged to dine out. It was a 
large party, made up of an ex- 
clusively musical set. It was any 
odds against anyone there present 
having been made aware of his 
misadventure in the morning ; 
nevertheless, Kendall felt as_ if 
every glance that dwelt upon him 
for more than a second’s space 
was either inquisitive or derisive. 
When there was low talk and 
laughter at the farther end of the 
table from where he sat, he grew 
hot at the suspicion that he himself 
furnished matter for the jest. He 
could not well refuse to sing; but 
one attempt showed so plainly that 
his plea of not being in voice was no 
formal excuse, that the mistress of 
the mansion forbore to press him. 
further. Horace was right glad to 
get back to his own rooms again. 
Intemperance was not among his 
vices ; but his ‘nightcap’ thatevening 
would have fitted a much more sea- 
soned head; and even this procured 
only feverish and broken sleep. 

Few men, indeed, reach their 
life’s end without having cause to 
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remember what it is to wake with 
the consciousness that trouble is 
lying in wait just beyond the 
threshold of the day. Most of 
us know only too familiarly that 
‘ evil quarter-hour,’ and the man- 
ner thereof: how there comes at 
first a vague impression of some- 
thing having gone very wrong ; 
and how that Something looms 
nearer and larger, like the images 
of the phantasmagoria, till it con- 
fronts us in full, it may be in exag- 
gerated, proportions. Certain ad- 
venturers, they say, in the course 
of warfare with the world, become 
proof against this, amongst other 
human weaknesses ; but, fortunate- 
ly for society, such mighty Adul- 
lamites are rare. A racking head- 
ache did not improve the colour 
of Kendall’s morning meditations. 
Not without a misgiving of what 
the post might have in store, he 
reached out his hand for his letters. 
Only one, as it happened, was of 
the least moment; and was brief 
enough in all conscience. 

‘At eleven, in the old place. 
must de there. WN’ 

That was all. Nothing, one 
would have thought, to make his 
hand shake as he read the note 
and cast it down beside him with 
an oath. With what, or with whom, 
he was angry he himself could 
scarcely have told you ; that curse 
was not levelled at any one head 
in particular ; but things in general 
seemed going contrary; and, with 
men of his kind, blasphemy is the 
readiest panacea. 

That the note had something to 
do with the occurrences of yester- 
day morning, he felt sure. How 
could she have heard of it, though? 


You 


Avenel had told her probably— 
this time the malison ad a mark. 
If it were only Nina’s anger, he 
could set that square easily enough ; 
but suppose Lady Nithsdale had 
been told too? This would com- 
plicate matters considerably. It 
would come to Lady Daventry’s 
ears next, and then Well, he 
would hear the worst or the best 
of it soon; and there was not much 
time to spare, if Nina was not to 
be kept waiting; which, under the 
circumstances, might be hardly 
advisable. She might just as 
well have made it an hour later, 
though. 

Grumbling to himself in this 
wise, Kendall arose ; made a care- 
ful toilet, though not quite so scien- 
tific as usual,—he had become a 
thorough fetit-maitre of late, — 
swallowed a cup of coffee, more 
as an excuse for the chasse than 
for its own sake; and reached 
the trysting-place a minute or so 
before the appointed hour, As 
he put his watch back after as- 
certaining this, he saw Gwendoline 
Marston approaching. Kendall’s 
perceptions, when his own interests 
or inclinations were not immediate- 
ly concerned, were not very keen ; 
but, as the girl drew near, even he 
guessed that it was not only to 
upbraid him that she had sum- 
moned him thither. Her head, 
instead of being lifted in eager 
expectancy, as it was when they 
met there before, was bowed de- 
jectedly ; and her step, as she 
came slowly across the grass, was 
liker a sick woman’s, than that of 
a girl with Spanish blood in her 
veins. 

‘What has happened?’ Horace 
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asked, as he took her hand in 
both his own. He had intended 
to treat the matter in a light, off- 
hand way; but, when it came to 
the point, his nerve failed him. It 
was evident enough, from his man- 
ner, that he divined the nature of 
her news. 

*Can’t you guess? Have you 
forgotten yesterday morning al- 
ready ?” 

In her tone there was nothing 
of reproach or scorn, only intense 
sadness : nevertheless, he dropped 
her hand at once, and his counte- 
nance fell. 

‘So you have heard of it—his 
version too—and you have come 
to take his part now? His con- 
duct, of course, was chivalrous, and 
all the rest of it; and mine—’ 

‘You are quite wrong,’ she in- 
terrupted, always in the same quiet, 
sad voice. ‘So little was told me, 
that I can only guess at what was 
said or done; and you would not 
say that I took his part, if you had 
heard me speak yesterday. That 
fetterlock was a very foolish fancy 
of mine, I know; but I never 
thought that anyone besides you 
would have laughed at it.’ 

‘I never meant to show it. I 
can’t help it, if you choose to make 
an unpardonable sin out of a mere 
accident.’ 

His eyes were bent sullenly 
downwards as he spoke; but it 
needed not to look into them, to 
know that he was lying. Some 
such conviction, perchance, was 
borne in upon Nina, despite her- 
self; for she answered only the last 
words. 

‘I have nothing to pardon, dear; 
you have not sinned against me, 


It was not because I am ashamed 
of caring for you, that I begged 
you to be cautious. It was be- 
cause I felt there would be dread- 
ful danger, if anyone else were 
taken into our secret. I didn’t 
hear who else besides Regy Ave- 
nel were present; but we are at 
his mercy, at all events. Now you 
know what has happened.’ 

‘Curse his insolence!’ he said 
viciously. ‘What right has he to 
dictate to me, or to set himself up 
as your protector? He shall suffer 
for this somehow, by —! 

She shrank away from him now. 

‘Hush! I should hate to hear 
such words from you, even if they 
could help us in the least. I don’t 
say he’s any right to interfere ; but 
if he thinks he has, it comes to the 
same thing. He won’t be fright- 
ened into silence, I’m very sure. 
It was all I could do to get three 
days’ grace. He won’t betray us 
till I've seen him again. He won't 
betray us at all, if I act, as he calls 
it, “ sensibly.”’ 

‘Sensibly! That means giving 
me up for good and all. Well, it’s 
a modest condition, and not hard 
to fulfil. That’s what you are 
driving at, I suppose ?” 

As she gazed up at him her eyes 
brightened, not with the gleam of 
quick excitement, but with the 
steady light of resolve. 

‘So hard—that I think I would 
die before I would promise any 
such thing. We must have pa- 
tience and faith, dear; that’s all. 
We must not meet again, except 
by accident, for a long, long time. 
Indeed, indeed we have no choice. 
I’ve not been very carefully watch- 
ed, hitherto; but, if this were known 
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at home, I should be simply a 
prisoner, till they had made sure 
that we were parted for ever. You 
know this as well as I do—don’t 
you, now? I’m miserable enough 
as it is, without your being unjust 
and unkind.’ 

He stood silent awhile, debating 
what he should answer. A strong 
temptation just then assailed him; 
the temptation to test his power 
over Nina there and then—to try 
whether he could not induce her 
to cast in her lot with him at 
once, by consenting to an elope- 
ment so soon as opportunity should 
serve. He did not mistrust his own 
eloquence ; and Nina had never 
looked so attractive as at this 
moment. To a man of his vain- 
glorious temperament, the noto- 
riety of such an adventure was 
in itself a strong inducement : 
nevertheless, he forbore. Think- 
ing over these things afterwards, 
he took infinite credit to him- 
self; yet pity or generosity had 
wonderfully little to do with 
it. The safety of his own pre- 
cious person, was with Kendall 
the chiefest of all earthly con- 
siderations. He had a strong im- 
pression, that the Law might call 
his romantic escapade by some 
uglier name, that would render 
him amenable to all manner of 
penalties. Furthermore, he argued 
within himself, that he and his 
bride would have to feed almost 
literally on crusts, till such time 
as it should please the Daventrys 
to condone the offence ; and after 
all, now and then, such monsters 
as parents indefinitely relentless, 
will sometimes outrage dramatic 
proprieties. If the whole truth 
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must be told, there was in the 
background of his meditations a 
certain figure—not a comely one, 
albeit a woman’s — whose stout 
forefinger was first raised in warn 
ing, and then pointed to a goodly 
pile of money-bags. On the whole, 
he came to the conclusion that the 
forward game was scarcely suited 
for his resources ; and that the best 
policy would be to yield as grace- 
fully as might be to the /orce 
majeure. Whilst he thus reflect- 
ed, his anger had full time to 
cool. The charlatan him- 
self again now; and fell into his 
theatrical mannerisms quite na- 
turally. His facial muscles were 
remarkably well drilled; and his 
plaintive expression of self-sacri- 
fice might have imposed on a 
keener critic than poor Gwendoline 
Marston. 

‘It was too bad of me to speak 
so,’ he said, almost in a whisper. 


was 


‘ But this is such very sharp pain ; 
and it has come on me so sud- 
denly. Not to meet again for a 
long, long time; so long that we 
can put no limit to it now. Do 
you know what that means—for 
me? It means that the aim is 
taken utterly out of my life; and 
that I wander on henceforth with- 
out hope that to-morrow will be 
brighter than to-day. It means 
that I must not think of you as 
mine any more, except in my 
dreams ; that I ought not to wear 
this any longer,—he stroked the 
armlet tenderly,—‘because, before 
I see you alone again, someone else 
may have a better right to wear it. 
It means all this. I don’t murmur 
or rebel: I would bear a hundred- 
fold more sooner than bring any 
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trouble on your head. I will not 
even blame you if you forget me. 
For you will not be like me; you 
will often be tempted to forget.’ 

It was a pretty recitative enough, 
and gracefully deliveredtoo. Never- 
theless not a few women, deeming 
the sentiments something too sub- 
lime, and the periods something 
too neatly turned, to have come 
straight from the heart, would 
have requited the effort by a smile. 
But every word came to Nina’s 
ears with the golden ring of truth. 
The last three months, measured 
by their influence on her charac- 
ter, might count for years; but, 
though she was a woman now 
in energy of purpose and strength 
of mind, both to dare and to en- 
dure, she was in many ways the 
veriest child still—just as prone 
to invest her tawdry idol with all 
manner of god-like qualities, as 
when she first bowed down before 
him. As she listened to Horace 
Kendall, it seemed to her that she 
looked on the sublimity of devo- 
tion ; and the tears, that had ga- 
thered more than once during the 
interview under the long dark 
lashes, began to rain down fast. 
She bowed her face upon his arm; 
murmuring as she pushed the arm- 
let back on his wrist : 

‘You will always keep it; you 
will not forget ?” 

‘I never will. I never can.’ 

The spot of their meeting was 
well chosen. The trunk of a huge 
elm screened them from most pass- 
ers-by; and on such a morning 
there were few loiterers in the 
gardens. Nevertheless, there is 


a time and place for all things; 
and the cavalier, even if the lady 
had lost her head, might certainly 
have remembered that the pose 
was such as ought only to be re- 
hearsed intra muros. 

But Horace took no heed of 
such trifles, as he launched forth 
into a fresh tirade. Perhaps the 
girl’s passion was really to some 
extent infectious: but Kendall 
dearly liked the sound of his own 
voice ; he was in the vein that 
morning; and it was not likely 
that so fair a chance of airing his 
eloquence would soon again pre- 
sent itself. Moreover, though he 
judged it politic not to put his hold 
on Nina to the breaking-strain, he 
had no mind it should be loosened 
except in his own good time. So 
he poured forth a string of pro- 
mises, consolations, and endear- 
ments, much to his own satisfac- 
tion, and greatly to his hearer’s 
comfort ; for, whilst he was still 
in mid-career, Nina lifted her head 
half-smiling, as she dried her eyes 
with an absurd little filmy ker- 
chief, that never was meant for 
such serious work as the stanch- 
ing of tears. 

‘ Practising for private theatri- 
cals, I presume, Nina? Will you pre- 
sent me to your dramatic friend ?” 

As the words were uttered, the 
speaker unmasked himself from 
behind the trunk of the elm. 

Horace Kendall was fond of 
stage-effects, as you know. But 
in his programme it was not set 
down that he should find himself 
face to face with Raoul, Earl of 
Daventry. 
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‘WELL, then, old fellow, I suppose 
that we all perfectly understand 
the arrangement. If you wake up 
on Wednesday morning at sunrise, 
and find the sea decently calm, you 
are to come off to St. Helier’s, and 
leave for a few hours the delightful 
solitude of Gorey. Franz and I 
will be ready for you on the pier 
punctually at eight o’clock ; and if 
old Jones isn’t ready with his yacht, 
woe betide old Jones !” 

These were my parting instruc- 
tions, as I left Belle-Vue Cottage, 
deliciously situated among the trees 
on the hill-side, midway between 
St. Helier’s and St. Aubin’s, in the 
charming island of Jersey, before 
preparing to walk home from there 
to Gorey in the moonlight. Ah, 
what a moonlight it was, and how 
refreshing came the cool breeze 
which was blown towards me from 
the bay, after the weary heat of a 
long summer day which had just 
sunk composedly to sleep! But 
as there may be many people who 
will not care particularly about 
my rhapsodies, and to whom my 
thoughts, as I trudged on my soli- 
tary way to Gorey, may not prove 
in the least interesting, I may just 
as well ‘hark back’ here a little, 
and relate how I came to be ac- 
quainted with Carl and Franz, and 
the two young ladies, from all of 
whom I had just parted, and how it 





was that I was lucky enough ever 
to put my foot inside the hospitable 
portals of Belle-Vue Cottage; all 
of which circumstances must of 
course be explained before intro- 
ducing my faithful companions, who 
shared with me the for-ever-memor- 
able ‘ sorrows of Sark.’ 

I took Jersey on my way to Nor- 
mandy and Brittany during a 
summer ramble in the year 186— ; 
and having left some extremely 
pleasant companions on board the 
steamer which landed me at St. 
Helier’s at ten o’clock one morn- 
ing, towards evening I felt I was 
getting mopish and dull. I was 
travelling alone. The lonely tra- 
veller finds the daytime pass plea- 
santly enough, and will be sure to 
fall in with many and many a jolly 
fellow; but it is not altogether 
enjoyable to be by yourself in a 
strange place after sunset. To tell 
the truth, I found St. Helier’s un- 
bearable after I had been in it half 
an hour. There is an intolerable 
Cockney air about the place ; and 
some estimable folks who happily 
are enabled to visit Jersey and its 
delightful scenery at a ridiculously 
small expense unfortunately think 
little of the enjoyments of the sur- 
rounding country, but make St. He- 
lier’s obnoxious by their music-hall 
ditties and unenviable swagger. 
They ‘do’ the island, as they call it, 
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in an excursion-car for two shillings 
between breakfast and dinner-time, 
and at night make St. Helier’s and 
its environs hideous with their sense- 
less screaming and overwhelming 
confraternities of snobs. On this 
account I took no bed at St. He- 
lier’s, but sent my traps on by om- 
nibus to a cosy little inn situated 
under Mont Orgueil, in the sea- 
side village of Gorey, of whose de- 
lights and enviable repose I had 
had many pleasant experiences. 
The chief cares of a traveller’s ex- 
istence—his portmanteau and hat- 
box—having been thus satisfac- 
torily disposed of, I proceeded to 
take a pleasant stroll along the 
sands towards St. Aubin’s, where 
I knew that some artist-friends of 
mine were located, busy on sea- 
pieces—sea-gulls, rocks, and quiet 
bay scenery. But the day was too 
hot for walking on the open stretch 
of sands intervening between St. 
Helier’s and St. Aubin’s ; and, glad 
of the pleasant shelter of the trees 
in a quiet secluded lane, I wan- 
dered on up the hill-side, smoking 
a cigar and meditating, until the 
sounds of a piano and the ring of 
a clear soprano voice made me halt 
before a pretty rose-covered cottage 
on the brow of the hill overlooking 
the bay. It was Belle-Vue Cottage; 
at least, so it was called on the 
gate-post. ‘The afternoon sun was 
streaming against the cottage, whose 
windows were open; the green ja- 
lonsies were unfortunately closed. 
The sound of a piano was re- 
freshing ; the voice was singularly 
sweet and sympathetic, and the 
song was familiar to me. So vividly 
is the whole scene impressed on 
my mind now as I write, that I 
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even remember the name of the 
song. It was ‘ White Daisy? 
‘ Singing all nature loves thee, 
Queen White Daisy.’ 
This was the refrain that fell upon 
my ear; and, in spite of myself, I 
stood placidly before the cottage, 
still smoking, and certainly medi- 
tating more than ever. The song 
being a new one—it had only been 
published in London that season 
—was, I suppose, sufficient reason 
for its being repeated by the sym- 
pathetic songstress. At any rate, 
much to my delight, I heard the 
piano commence the first notes of 
the song’s charming pastoral pre- 
lude ; and, as if the ballad had been 
encored for my special edification, 
the first of its melodious words, 
*O, happy forest glades, 

O, murmurous green arcades,’ 
were warbled forth once more. My 
acquaintance with the song made 
me wax bold; so, taking my seat 
on a low wall just under the win- 
dow from which the music pro- 
ceeded, I seized the occasion of 
‘putting in a second’ every now 
and then; not boisterously, but in 
a low subdued voice; sufficiently 
loud, however, as I well knew, to 
be heard by the fair singer, whoever 
she might be. ‘ White Daisy’ was 
succeeded by another song I knew 
equally well ; and again I joined in. 
There were evidently two people in 
the room, for every now and then 
I saw curious eyes peeping at me 
through the folds of the jalousies. 
I suppose I am of an inquisitive 
disposition. Anyhow, a strange 
desire came across me of becoming 
acquainted with the interior of 
Belle-Vue Cottage, and obtaining 
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some more intimate knowledge of 
its inhabitants. You see, one can 
not live for ever upon fancy; and 
sitting on a wall picturing to oneself 
an imaginary Beatrice is apt, like 
most other things, to get tedious. 
Achord of sympathy had somehow 
or other been struck between the 
owner of the soprano voice and 
myself; and I had worked myself 
up to such a fever-pitch of ima- 
ginative excitement, and those 
closed jalousies were so particu- 
larly irritating, that I felt it would 
be despair, if not death, to leave 
Belle-Vue Cottage ‘so unsatisfied.’ 
As Juliet once whispered to Romeo, 
so whispered I most unhappily to 
myself, 

‘What satisfaction can you have 

to-night ?” 

The remedy for my disconsolate 
condition was nearer than I for a 
moment had dared to imagine. I 
cast my eyes up to the cottage, and 
there read these fatal words, not of 
warning but happily of invitation : 

‘ Apartments to Let, Furnished.’ 


My mind was soon made up. My 
luggage was gone on to Gorey, it 
is true; and if I did not require 
‘Apartments to Let, Furnished,’ 
there was no knowing what I might 
want at some future time. At any 
rate, I was a dond-fide traveller, 
and was as free as any other inqui- 
sitive fellow to look at the apart- 
ments. I had certainly an object 
in view. One glimpse of the owner 
of the soprano voice would be even 
worth the forfeiture of a deposit. 
Inspired with an honest feeling of 
chivalry and romance, and em- 
boldened by the reperusal of that 
tempting notice-board, I opened 
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the little wicket-gate, walked up to 
the portico, and, with my heart 
jumping into my mouth, like a 
philosopher rang the bell. I was 
shown the vacant apartments by 
the Abigail of the establishment, 
and this rather damped my ardour. 
But once under the peaceful roof 
of Belle-Vue Cottage, I was not to 
be disconcerted or put down. I 
played my cards so well, talked so 
prettily, and altogether put my case 
so forcibly, that the trusting Chloe, 
jumping at the conclusion that I 
was at once a probable and in 
every way eligible lodger, went 
downstairs to consult her mistress. 

‘You can board with the family, 
if you prefer it, sir,’ she had said. 

‘ Rapture,’ I inwardly responded. 

My head swam with visions of 
impossibly-beautiful sirens, and my 
ears rang with melodies sung to 
me tenderly by the impossibly- 
beautiful sirens aforesaid. ‘ Board 
with the family? Ah! that would 
be extremely convenient,’ I said 
artfully ; and then I waited in the 
deserted apartments, dreaming a 
long day-dream of happiness, and 
waiting the return of the trusting 
handmaid. 

‘Will you please to walk down- 
stairs, sir? Mistress will be de- 
lighted to see you.’ 

I flew rather than walked down- 
stairs, and getting up my prettiest 
smile, entered the room. A plea- 
sant-looking, silver-haired widow- 
lady ; a golden-haired, pre-Raffael- 
ite daughter; and, confusion! a little 
fair, gentlemanly man. 
of course. But I had still some 
hope left. Had I thought other- 
wise, I certainly should not have 
made myself as pleasant as I did. 


My rival, 
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However, I will not spin out the 
details of this pseudo-romance, for 
the romantic part ofthe story comes 
to an end in a very short space of 
time. Be this as it may, my new 
friends were certainly most charm- 
ing people, and welcomed the soli- 
tary traveller in the most confiding 
and affable manner possible. We 
fell to talking ; and my powers of 
conversation being notvery limited, 
I was asked to take a seat after 
my ‘fatiguing walk.’ I wonder if 
they really knew anything about 
the dusty tenor on the garden- 
wall? I rather think they did, but 
were too polite to allude to it. 
This courtesy of the chair was ex- 
tended to a refreshing cup of tea ; 
the welcome beverage was suc- 
ceeded by songs, reminiscences, 
sketches, and impromptu compos- 
ings, in which I joined. AsI sat 
there in Belle-Vue Cottage, some 
hours afterwards, at the open win- 
dow—it was starlight now, and we 
were watching the moon playing 
upon the still waters of the bay, 
which sparkled in the distance—I 
summed-up mentally the little party 
by which I had been so hospitably, 
and in such a genial and friendly 
manner, entertained. As it turned 
out, I was correct in almost every- 
one of my conjectures. Mrs. Déla- 
croix was the widow of an Indian 
officer, who had died some few 
years previously, leaving this gentle 
and kind-hearted lady only suffi- 
cient capital to live in Jersey, 
and not even there without oblig- 
ing her to let off some portion of 
Belle-Vue Cottage to travellers in 
search of scenery and society. 
Isaline Délacroix, the owner of 
the sympathetic voice and the 
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sunny hair, was, of course, Mrs. 
Délacroix’s daughter, and — heu / 
miserande puer nimium ne crede co- 
Jori—evidently the fiancée of Carl 
Oppenheim, the gentlemanly man 
cfwhom previous mention has been 
made. However, in all honour 
let it be said that Carl was an un- 
commonly good fellow—good at 
conversation, anecdote, and jest ; 
good at music, and, as far as I 
could see, quite proficient in the 
art of making love. But who 
would not have been in love with 
Isaline? But there, we will let 
that pass; it looks like jealousy, 
and, in the face of Carl’s many 
excellences, it is most decidedly 
mean. ‘There was one more yet 
in the little drawing-room of Belle- 
Vue Cottage—Franz Wolfgang, a 
German, of course, like Carl Op- 
penheim, and who had accompa- 
nied the latter from London to 
Jersey. The one had come across 
the sea on a pleasant mission of 
love, the other on an equally-plea- 
sant trip of pleasure. 

So far so good. With this pre- 
face, it does not require much ima- 
gination to guess how we three 
young men, eager-hearted and ex- 
cited like boys letloose from school, 
after discussing the various sights 
of the island and its adjacent sis- 
ters, hit upon the notion of ex- 
ploring the island of Sark. The 
fact of its being extremely difficult 
to get there made us all the more 
eager to put our plan into execu- 
tion. We were told by the ladies 
that the island was most inacces- 
sible, and warned that its inhabit- 
ants and sailors had the character 
of being inhospitable, uncourteous, 
and greedy. 
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‘Well, I think we can take care 
of ourselves sufficiently, and so far 
rely upon one another, as to risk all 
that,’ said I; ‘but how are we to 
get there?” 

‘You will have to go to Guern- 
sey first of all,’ said Mrs. Déla- 
croix, ‘and then take your chance 
of a small steamer that runs occa- 
sionally, or of one of the market- 
boats, whose owners may most 
probably object to taking you at 
all.’ 

We all looked at one another, 
and gave a low whistle of de- 
spair. 

‘Do you mean to say it is im- 
possible to get to Sark straight 
from here without the intervention 
of Guernsey, its casual steamers, 
and grumpy market-boats ?’ said I, 
determined not to be done out of 
my expedition. 

Hereupon came a chorus of ob- 
jections from the ladies. I did 
not know what I was proposing, 
they said, and was evidently ignor- 
ant of the danger of the rocky coast 
of Jersey, and the terrors of the 
sea, to say nothing of its under- 
currents between Jersey and Sark. 
Some yachts attempted the journey 
occasionally ; but it was generally 
conceded, even by the most ex- 
perienced sailors, to be an exceed- 
ingly dangerous one. 

My digression here must be to 
state that all three of us had made 
upourminds foragoodlongsail. We 
were all of us pale-faced and over- 
worked, and wanted a thorough 
good pickling. We had had enough 
of screw-steamers, stewards, cabins, 
and other horrors, and pined for 
‘the sea, the sea, the open sea,’ 
with a good old weather-beaten 
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tar, and the wind and salt waves 
well in our teeth. 

‘Well, I vote we try to make 
Sark in an open boat,’ said I. ‘If 
it has ever been done before, why 
should it not be done again? And 
you may be pretty sure that no 
sailors will risk their lives on the 
expedition if it is really the hazard- 
ous and madcap scheme that it is 
—with all respect to the ladies 
represented to be.’ 

My speech was applauded to the 
echo by Carl and Franz; but Isa- 
line crept up to the former in a 
cosy, half-pleading manner, and 
Mrs. Délacroix shook her head at 
me in a warning manner. 

‘But how are we to get a boat 
and a man ?” 

Carl Oppenheim solved the diffi- 
culty. He had been out that morn- 
ing for ‘a shilling-an-hour sail’ 
from the harbour of St. Helier’s, 
and in the course of the voyage, 
the salted owner of the vessel had 
been expatiating strongly on the 
merits of his pet craft. He had 
confided to Carl Oppenheim his 
opinion—with a view, no doubt, to 
ulterior beer, baccy, and shillings— 
that his boat would go anywhere, 
and live in any sea. 

‘I don’t mind finding out,’ said 
Carl, ‘whether old Jones is as 
good as his word. It is quite cer- 
tain that if the thing can be done 
he will do it; and I believe he has 
the character of being a plucky 
sailor and trustworthy man.’ 

And so it was arranged. If I 
heard nothing to the contrary, and 
if the weather was decently fine, 
I was to be on the pier at St. 
Helier’s punctually at eight o’clock 
on the following Wednesday morn- 
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ing ; meanwhile, Carl Oppenheim 
was to sound old Jones, and take 
upon his good-natured shoulders 
the management of our impromptu 
expedition. The ladies saw that 
it was no use objecting any far- 
ther, and so with mutual farewells 
I left the merry little party at Belle- 
Vue Cottage and walked out into 
the moonlight, this being the first 
step towards my solitary journey to 
Gorey. 

There were ‘white horses’ on 
the sea when I woke on the Wed- 
nesday morning. I need hardly 
say that it was uncommonly early 
in the morning when I drew aside 
the blind and looked out; and 
the pleasant and cosy associations 
of the very comfortable bed I had 
just left prompted me to ‘ turn in’ 
again and leave my new-made 
friends in the lurch. Inclination 
kept whispering, ‘It is sure to be 
stormy at St. Helier’s,’ and Reason 
kept answering, ‘ Supposing it is 
all right, and Carl and Franz are 
waiting for you on the pier? and 
between the two, as I stood in a 
shocking state of déshadille, I must 
own I was in a sad quandary. 
However, Reason gained the day, 
and with the first splash of water 
in my tub I wondered how I could 
ever have doubted which was the 
right course to take. A mere 
snatch of a breakfast over, and 
the rather dismal walk between 
Gorey and St. Helier’s happily ac- 
complished, I found myself, with 
my pockets well loaded with am- 
munition in the shape of wooden 
pipes and tobacco, saluting my 
friends on the pier at St. Helier’s. 

‘What does Jones say about 
the day?’ was my first question ; 


for the proprietor of the vessel in 
which we were to embark had pro- 
mised to report faithfully on the 
state of the wind and tide before 
we intrusted our lives to his 
keeping. 

*O, it’s all right,’ answered Carl. 
‘ Jones reports all well, and pro- 
mises us a delightful trip.’ 

Here the worthy Jones appeared 
on the scene, laden with sundry 
packages which looked uncom- 
monly as if they contained the 
items of a sumptuous luncheon— 
a surmise which turned out to be 
correct ; for, as I discovered after- 
wards, the ladies at Belle-Vue Cot- 
tage, with a generous womanly in- 
stinct, had made up their minds 
that, notwithstanding our rashness 
and obstinacy, at least we should 
not starve by the way. 

We were not, happily, to trust 
ourselves entirely to the tender 
mercies of Mr. Jones. He told us 
just before we started that he had 
taken the liberty of asking a bro- 
ther-sailor to accompany us, who 
had the management of a gentle- 
man’s yacht that lay in the har- 
bour, and who, as his master was 
in England, had nothing to do, and 
would be glad of a day’s outing. 

‘He’s been to Sark often and often 
in the Blue Belle, his master’s yacht,’ 
remarked Jones in a tone which 
certainly implied that the aforesaid 
Jones had never before attempted 
the journey in the tiny vessel in 
which we were just about to em- 
bark. I did not like the notion 
of this altogether, and I began to 
doubt the saneness of our project ; 
but there was no going back now, 
and I was determined that what- 
ever happened I would not show 
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the ‘ white feather,’ knowing that I 
suggested the expedition from the 
first. 

We had embarked, and all the 
bottles and packages had been 
comfortably stowed away, when I 
asked : 

‘What do you call your vessel, 
Captain Jones ?” 

‘The Reform, sir,’ he answered. 

My heart sank within me, and 
inwardly I took this uncomfortable 
word as a bad omen for our expe- 
dition. 

The Reform was a four-ton plea- 
sure yacht, open-decked, and with 
a tiny cupboard of a cabin under 
the bows. We sat in a kind of 
well cut out in the centre of the 
vessel, which was surrounded by a 
foot-platform and a circular bench. 
The sun just stole out of the hea- 
vens as the Reform—containing 
Carl Oppenheim, Franz Wolfgang, 
Jones, his friend ‘ Bill,’ the head 
sailor of the Blue Belle, and my- 
self—tacked out of the harbour of 
St. Helier’s at exactly nine o’clock 
in the morning, bound for Sark. 

Carl Oppenheim and his young 
German friend I have already de- 
scribed. Jones was a sturdy, red- 
faced, jovial-looking, and talkative 
sailor, a direct contrast to his 
friend ‘ Bill,’ who was lean, black, 
and uncommonly taciturn. Jones 
bustled about from the first, arranged 
us all in our seats, tidied up the 
deck, and put everything ship- 
shape ; while ‘ Bill’ took the helm, 
chewed a quid, and said nothing. 

It was easy-going enough when 
we were sheltered by the island ; 
and the sun being now well out, 
and the wind not too boisterous, 
we were full of spirits, talkative 
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and jolly. A quarter of an hour 
makes a great difference at sea. 
Past the Corbitre rocks, and with 
no shore to protect us, a noticeable 
change took place. 

‘We shall get it pretty fresh to- 
day,’ quoth Jones to his companion 
when we experienced the rough- 
going consequent on a rocky bot- 
tom, and when the fresh sea dashed 
into our faces and every now and 
then swept over the bows and 
rushed in and out of the Reform 
as if to see of what stuff she was 
made. I must confess that this 
part of the journey I enjoyed amaz- 
ingly. Jones had invested me with 
one of those yellow waterproof gar- 
ments, all stiff and salt with re- 
peated duckings ; and so far diis- 
regarding the encroachment of the 
waves, I allowed them to smother 
my face with spray, knowing that 
the sun was drying the water on 
my skin, and so preparing it for a 
healthy ruddy- brown colour, the 
delight of pale-faced and weary 
Londoners. 

I cannot say that my companions 
either were or looked as jolly as I 
was. Franz was really ill in the 
cabin under the bows, and Carl, 
with one hand on the rigging and 
the other holding an unfinished 
cigar, looked unutterably bored and 
uncomfortable. He had no tarpau- 
lin jacket to cover him, and every 
seventh wave must have wetted 
him to the skin. 

According to Jones’s calculations 
we were to arrive at Sark at mid- 
day. The island certainly appeared 
in sight long before that time, but 
I must own that it was long past 
two when, famished to death— 
Mrs. Délacroix’s luncheon had 
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very quickly disappeared — wet, 
weary, and rather cross, we got 
under shelter of the island of 
Sark, and prepared to anchor 
within a hundred yards of what 
they pleased to call the harbour, 
but which was in reality a tiny 
bay of rough shingle at the base 
of huge, formidable-looking rocks. 

Anxious to free himself as much 
as possible from all cares and im- 
pediments, Jones had decided not 
to bring with us the little boat 
which belonged to the yacht. 
Under these circumstances our 
only chance of landing was to at- 
tract the attention of some kindly 
soul on shore. 

It was like arriving at some un- 
inhabited island. Not a soul on 
the shingle, not a soul on the cliff, 
not a house in sight; nothing in 
the way of life or animation to 
be seen anywhere. We could but 
scream. Itisnotexactlylively work, 
screaming on an empty stomach ; 
but it was either a case of scream or 
despair. And so we screamed loud 
and long, till at last, after exercising 
our lungs for twenty minutes, to our 
delight we brought a solitary indi- 
vidual in his shirt-sleeves to the 
edge of the cliff. This was one 
step nearer landing, but we were 
not so near it as we imagined. 
This solitary individual was ‘cute,’ 
and knowing that, in the matter of 
landing, we were entirely at his 
mercy, we had to enter into a 
business transaction at the top of 
our voices. He stuck out for a 
good round price for the trouble 
of putting out in a boat some 
eighty or a hundred yards; and 
we, too hungry and weary to ob- 
ject to anything, easily consented 


to be robbed. Meanwhile, Jones 
lost one of his anchors, which ruf- 
fled his temper considerably. 

It was quite three o’clock before 
we landed at Sark, and the sun was 
now out in its full fury. The man 
in the shirt-sleeves, who had just 
robbed us, pointed out a rough 
path up the cliff by which we 
should ultimately arrive at civi- 
lisation, and we were all pre- 
paring to make for Sark’s solitary 
inn, when Jones stopped us. 

‘I say, gentlemen,’ said he, ‘ if 
we are to go back to-night, I must 
get you to promise that you will 
be down here punctual at five 
o'clock. I don’t quite like the 
looks of the weather; and if we 
don’t get past the Corbitres before 
the tide turns, it will be as much 
as we can do to get past them at 
all. I don’t like the looks of the 
weather.’ 

‘We mustn’t meet the tide in 
that boat,’ said Bill laconically, and 
with this remark he looked signi- 
ficantly at Jones. 

We promised faithfully that we 
would be down at the shore punc- 
tually at five; and as we wend- 
ed our way among the rabbits 
that swarm in this uninhabited 
island, we consulted one another 
as to what Jones and Bill were 
up to. 

Carl’s idea was that they wanted 
to frighten us into staying at Sark 
all night, and were most probably 
in league with the proprietress of 
Sark’s solitary inn; but this I did 
not altogether believe, for the 
worthy Bill was bound to be 
with his master’s yacht the first 
thing in the morning. I hardly 
dared to say what I thought were 
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the real facts of the case, namely, 
that Bill was the only soul of us 
that knew Sark, its shore, currents, 
winds, and waves, and that neither 
Jones nor his pet child, the Re- 
form, had ever been seen so far 
from the comfortable harbour of 
St. Helier’s. 

We walked on for quite a mile 
before we saw a sign of a human 
habitation. As to inhabitants, we 
did not meet a soul. There were 
rabbits, nothing but rabbits. Ankle- 
deep in the heather we plodded on, 
till at last, emerging from a shady 
lane, we came across three cot- 
tages. But still not a soul, and 
not a sound of life. Again we 
screamed, and the wind, blowing 
every moment fresher and fresher, 
took the echo of our voices out to 
sea. Eventually the inhabitants of 
Sark woke up, and a little child 
directed us to the farthest cottage, 
which rejoiced in the high-sound- 
ing appellation of ‘ hotel.’ 

This mansion we entered, and 
represented our forlorn and fam- 
ished condition. 

Another difficulty now stared us 
in the face. ‘There was only one 
piece of meat in Sark, and that 
was to be devoured by a small 
party who had come over from 
Guernsey to stay for a few days 
at Sark’s solitary hotel. 

I happened to peep into the 
salle @ manger, and there I saw 
the tempting beef with its accom- 
paniments of salad, bread, beer, 
&c., calmly waiting on the table, 
to be devoured eventually by the 
Guernsey people, who, as good 
luck would have it, had taken 
themselves off for a stroll. 

This was too much for the 





endurance of hungry men. We 
implored the landlady to allow 
us to have a turn at the beef; and 
she at last, thinking, no doubt, of 
her pocket, opened the door and 
let us in. We were a very short 
time at it, for we were not at all 
anxious to be surprised by the 
Guernseyites ; but I am bound to 
say that while we were there we 
did our duty. We got well away 
after this repast to smoke on the 
cliff till it was time to go; and 
I have often wondered since 
how the forlorn inhabitants of 
Guernsey managed for dinner that 
day. 

There were more ‘ white horses’ 
than ever on the sea as we lay 
among the heather smoking, and 
we could see that the wind was 
freshening up every moment. ‘To 
stay at Sark all night looked like 
giving in, and was altogether out 
of the question. But I thought of 
meeting the tide at the Corbiére 
rocks, being now fully persuaded 
that this was the Reform’s trial-trip 
in a heavy sea, and that neither of 
the sailors knew what she could or 
what she could not do. 

We were down on the shingle 
punctually at five, and there we 
found Jones looking at the wind, 
and evidently anxious to be off. 
Bill had promised to follow in a 
minute, with a sailor who would 
take us out to the Reform. Report 
had told us of the incivility and 
rapacity of the sailors at Sark ; but 
we were not quite prepared for 
Bill’s tidings. Not a sailor would 
put off with us to the yacht. They 
were waiting to be bribed. And 
still the time was going on, and 
more ‘white horses’ were coming 





on the sea, and the wind still fresh- 
ening up. Half an hour we waited, 
but still no sailor came. At last 
we got desperate. There was the 
yacht flapping its sails a hundred 
yards off, and there were the boats 
at our feet on the shingle, ready to 
be unmoored. 

‘Let’s frighten them,’ said I, 
‘and put off in one of their boats. 
If they don’t come and fetch it, 
we'll send it adrift.’ 

The first part of my proposition 
was accepted, and we put off; but 
Jones and Bill hesitated about 
adopting the latter portion. We 
got to the yacht, and then com- 
menced a weary time of tacking, 
in order to get the boat back to 
its moorings. 

It was half-past six before full 
sails were set, and the Reform, 
shaking herself in the wind, plunged 
forward on her journey home. It 
was all right for the first hour, 
though the waves seemed to get 
larger and larger, and we went 
deeper and deeper into the trough 
of the sea. At last, however, we 
were fairly open to the sweep of 
water which comes without a break 
from the Atlantic, unsheltered by 
the land, and in the teeth of the 
tide, which was dashing along to- 
wards the fatal rocks. 

I had never been in such a heavy 
sea before, and certainly not in 
such a cockleshell of a boat. Bill, 
the taciturn sailor, was at the helm, 
and soon it came to be a question 
of steering for every wave. Every 
few minutes the decks were swept 
from end to end with a furious 
wave, and we were up to our waists 
in water ; and again and again the 
plucky little boat righted itself, and 
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expelled the water ignominiously 
which had dashed in. 

There was a change in the as- 
pect of all aboard. Jones sat up 
by the helm, and looked anxiously 
at the sheet, which was nearly torn 
into ribbons by the wind. Franz 
Wolfgang, worn out with the snub- 
bings he had received from all of 
us for attempting to give advice to 
the sailors, had coiled himself up 
in the little cabin, afraid to look at 
the sea any more. Carl sat by my 
side, clutching nervously at my 
arm, and whispering every now and 
then, ‘ My boy, this is awful ! 

But taciturn Bill, with his teeth 
clenched, sat quietly, with the helm 
in his hand, and waited for every 
wave. 

Matters got worse instead of 
better, and to my horror I heard 
Jones say, ‘We had better put on 
the pump; she won’t stand this 
much longer.’ 

Bill nodded assent, and the pump 
was worked. The waves now look- 
ed so awful, and so deep did we 
sink every moment into the hungry 
and pitiless sea ; so helpless seemed 
the little vessel; so black looked 
the sky, for the sun had now disap- 
peared ; so despairing looked the 
faces of the sailors and my friends, 
that I could bear the sight no 
longer; and burying my face in 
my hands, I thought of England 
and my friends at home ; and then 
I prayed. 

The thought suddenly struck me, 
when it would be discovered that 
I was lost. My people at home 


did not know exactly where I was. 
I was travelling alone; the land- 
lady at Gorey was not aware I was 
meditating a trip. Would they ever 
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hear in England that I had been 
drowned? In such a sea, not a 
vestige would be left of the boat or 
its crew. 

‘Will the end never come? I 
thought ; and again and again the 
water came up to our necks, and 
again and again the Reform sprang 
up to the top of the waves, and 
refused to be beaten by any sea. 

This horrible anticipation of 
death lasted for about half-an-hour. 
At the expiration of that time, the 
laconic Bill broke the silence. 

‘We are all right now. You've 
got a splendid boat, Mr. Jones.’ 

Immediately we all woke from 
our lethargy. It puzzled me to 
know how Bill could tell in an in- 
stant that all danger was past ; but 
so it was. The sea was still furious, 
but the tide had turned, and the 
Reform, after its plucky feats that 
day, could battle on to harbour. 
Uncovering my face from my 
hands, I watched the sea dashing 
over the Corbitre rocks. It was a 
noble sight; and the white crests 
of the waves stood out like silver 
against the ink-black mantle of the 
clouds. The danger had passed, 
but we were not home yet. With 
wind and tide dead against us, we 
battled and tacked and dodged 
round all the bays ; but at last, at 
half-past eleven o'clock, with a 
hearty ‘Thank God! on all our 
lips, we passed under the lights on 
the pier-head at St. Helier’s, and 
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were safe in the ‘haven where we 
would be.’ Jones owned that night 
that we had had a narrow shave of 
it, and that, had he known what 
would have happened, he would 
never have started from Sark. 

‘ That boat is one in a thousand, 
said. ‘I don’t believe 
there’s another yacht in the har- 
bour that could have lived in that 
sea.’ 

I believe Jones spoke the truth; 
but he had no right to allow us 
to risk our lives, or to risk his 
own, in an untried boat. It was 
all right, as it turned out; but sup- 
posing the Reform had proved 
cantankerous? Well, I’m afraid 
none of us would have been alive 
to record our adventures. 

Wet to the skin, stiff, worn-out, 
hungry, and thirsty, we stood on 
the pier of St. Helier’s in the moon- 
light. We had spirit enough left 
to give a yell of joy as our feet 
touched the land. 

They would not hear of my re- 
turning to Gorey that night. We 
all jumped into a fly and drove off 
at once to Belle-Vue Cottage. Poor 
ladies, how they had_ suffered ! 
There was quite a dramatic little 
scene when we got home, and I 
really believe we were all crying. 


sir,’ he 


But soon came the luxury of a 
change of clothing, and in the at- 
tentions of the ladies and the many 
home comforts we strove to forget 
the sorrows of Sark. 





CHRISTMAS BY CONTRACT. 


—— 


CHRISTMAS is not such a very bad 
time of year, after all. There is 
nothing in particular to be urged 
against it, but somehow, when one 
has turned the corner of forty years 
of age, you are terribly apt to for- 
get it. All your little groove-like 
habits, upon the maintaining of 
which you pride yourself so much, 
are utterly upset by it; you are 
shunted-off into wrong lines ; your 
stations and time-bills are all 
altered; an increase of traffic 
chokes up the sidings of the rail- 
road of your life. In sheer de- 
spair you endeavour to conform to 
the exigencies of the season; but 
then the chances are that you do 
nothing at the right time, and are 
sorely prone to make a bungle of 
the whole festivities. 

You don’t do anything until it 
is too late; you miss lots of jolly 
things from entire forgetfulness of 
their existence—as, for instance, if 
the predilections of your childhood 
give you a lingering taste for pan- 
tomime, you probably only make 
up your mind to go and see one 
just as a casual glance at the thea- 


trical advertisements informs you 
that it is the last week of Harlequin 
HHop-o'-my-Thumb, and when, as 
you know, half the fun will be cut 
out, and the entertainment present- 
ed in a faded and worn-out form. 
All this does not arise from any 


positive dislike to roast beef and 
plum-pudding ; there may be no 
lingering distaste for geese and 
turkeys ; mince-pies may not have 
become the déte noire of your exist- 
ence ; good cheer may be quite in 
your line, and you have no objec- 
tion to general happiness, convi- 
viality, and Christmas bounty ; but 
it comes from a lukewarmness, an 
apathy, a /aissez-aller tone of mind 
into which, under certain condi- 
tions, many of us are apt to fall 
when we have arrived at that time 
of life which may be only just past 
twoscore, but which our detractors 
vaguely designate as between forty 
and fifty. 

Of course, this is very wrong ; 
no defence is to be attempted for 
such a state of things; but if only 
some philanthropic and enterpris- 
ing member of society would en- 
deavour to organise a system by 
which it could all be done for us, 
the thanks and blessings of untold 
blasé spirits would be heaped upon 
him. That it would pay, there can 
be no doubt ; and if the idea were 
only properly worked and carried 
out it might be worth the while of 
some intrepid promoter of com- 
panies to start one, to be called 
‘The Christmas - Festivities Con- 
tract Company (Limited).’ He 
would not have to look far for a 
manager of suchaconcern, The 
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gentleman whom from his name 
and aptitude for organising travel 
we may safely assume to be a de- 
scendant of that immortal ¢ravai/- 
leur de la mer, who sailed round 
the world when that exploit was 
no mean performance, and whose 
unhappy fate at the hands and 
mouths of savages called forth our 
youthful tears, is the very man for 
the work. <A well-printed and im- 
portant-looking pamphlet, ‘ con- 
ducted’ by this benefactor of his 
species, now lying before us, leads 
inevitably to the conclusion that 
he would be the right man in the 
right place. Eighteen pages of 

matter—in part 
composed of prospective arrange- 


closely - printed 


ments of travel and excursion, and 
in part of testimonials of already 
travelled and excursioned recipi- 
ents of his beneficent and economi- 
cal system—present unmistakable 
evidence of his enterprise and 
ability. 

Let him ‘do’ Christmas for us 
as he ‘does’ the Continent; let 
him exactly follow out the plans 
of his excursion-tickets, and the 
fortune of the ‘ company’ is insured, 
to say nothing of the unspeakable 
benefit he will confer upon many 
a well-intentioned, but weak-pur- 
posed, lover of ease. Then we 
should not find ourselves ruffled 
and irritated just at the time when 
all our kindliest feelings and joy- 
ousness of heart should be upper- 
most ; then we should not experi- 
ence similar sensations to those 
engendered by a demand of two- 
pence or a shilling a-head at our 
cathedral doors when bent on de- 
votion or a reverent inspection of 
those holy places, and when calm- 
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ness of mind and a desire to be 
devout are hopelessly banished by 
a vinegar-visaged verger or a blear- 
eyed pew-opener. 

We should not be thwarted in 
our wish to enjoy ourselves by 
small vexations; the way would 
be smoothed for us precisely as it 
is in our efforts to see ‘ the won- 
ders of the world abroad’ by the 
skilled entrepreneur just alluded to. 
How much bad temper and petty 
grievances very frequently go to 
mar our continental trips ! 

Petty troubles, the result of our 
inexperience or impatience, and 
the desire of ‘ Mossoo’ to make the 
most he can out of us, are continu- 
ally upsetting our equanimity, spoil- 
ing our naturally beaming expres- 
sion of countenance, and detracting 
very seriously from the pleasure of 
our travel. The great caterer of 
excursions saves us most of this, if 
we are to believe (as, of course, 
we do) the statements in his jour- 
nal. As tickets ‘do’ it all; we 
need never be brought in contact 
with any disagreeables ; we tear off 
a coupon at Charing-cross, and we 
are delivered in Paris—tear off an- 
other, and we find ourselves at the 
hotel — another satisfies its land- 
lord as well as a five-pound note— 
all the railway officials have a per- 
sonal affection for you the mo- 
ment they see you are the possessor 
of one of the magical green cases. 

I believe it Aas been recorded, 
when being of a retiring disposi- 
tion, you have had the greatest 
difficulty in preventing an illumi- 
nation, fireworks, and a general 
Festa on your arrival in a continental 
city. You had to fee the 
porters and the people to induce 
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them to leave you to be conveyed 
to your hostelry in a carriage 
drawn by the natural tenants of its 
shafts, and to prevent their being 
replaced by the populace, and you 
dragged triumphantly to your place 
of destination. 

The landlord has had to be 
suborned in order that you may 
not be serenaded, and have to 
make a speech from your balcony 
au premier. Bankers bow to you, 
and intimate their willingness to 
advance you untold sums; diplo- 
matists call upon you; and I am 
not quite sure that the Herzog, 
Kaiser, or King, does not send you 
several invitations as you pass 
through his domains. 

So great is the faith all Europe 
appears to have in the mechanism 
and organisation of this marvellous 
institution, that your progress be- 
comes little less than royal. There- 
fore, I say, let us have a similar 
mechanism and organisation for 
Christmas, and our progress through 
that festive season must be equally 
triumphant and agreeable. No 
longer will its approach annoy 
us, and its departure leave us 
demoralised, irritated, and de- 
pressed. 

With twenty or thirty pounds in 
our pockets, an application to the 
‘Christmas - Festivities Contract 
Company (Limited) should secure 
for us complete enjoyment of the 
season. For the benefit of the 
proposed company and its manage- 
ment, we venture therefore to hint 
at a few of the plans which occur 
to us as likely to give universal 
satisfaction. 

As with your excursions, so 
should it be with your festivities. 
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Weare informed, it seems, that we 
can go all over Europe for thirty 
or forty pounds, every expense 
told; so ought it to be possible 
for us to go right through Christ- 
mas, from the second week in 
December up to ‘Twelfth-night 
inclusive, with everything com- 
pletely ‘done’ for a like sum. 
The ‘ Waits’ of course would begin 
it. Four separate visitations of 
these nightly serenaders, with a 
Christmas-carol singer or two 
thrown in on Christmas morning, 
would be more than sufficient. 

Hampers bearing fictitious la- 
bels also would be sent to you, as 
if from friends in the country, three 
or four days in advance of the 
25th of December. These shall 
be so arranged or packed as that 
their contents shall not clash or 
interfere one with the other. They 
shall contain the correct amount 
of turkeys, geese, sausages, mince- 
meat, celery, hams, tongues, elder- 
wine, &c. 

An invitation to a Christmas- 
eve party likewise arrives, as do 
two or three for Christmas-day and 
successive days, at proper intervals 
for dinner- and evening-parties. 
These gatherings will be made up 
in reality of what we will call the 
‘Christmas Combination Com- 
panions.’ The host’s name alone 
shall be mythical, as one of the 
main objects to be borne in mind 
by these arrangements is rather to 
keep up the ‘illusion’ of Christ- 
mas than anything else, though 
there will be plenty of substanti- 
ality in them at the same time. 

Tickets for the best places at 
the theatres will likewise be dis- 
tributed, that shall be available on 
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certain days during the period— 
notably one of course for ‘ Boxing- 
night’ for the best pantomime in 
London. 

Every novelty in the theatrical 
world will thus be placed at our 
disposal, and consequently we 
shall be perfectly aw fait with all 
that is going on, and able to con- 
verse at our social gatherings on 
the doings of the town, instead 
of sitting helplessly silent upon 
the subject, as we frequently find 
ourselves obliged to do when left 
to carry out our own travelling 
arrangements through these holi- 
day times. There will be visits to 
the Polytechnic, Madame ‘Tus- 
saud’s, and the Thames Tunnel, 
the German Fair, the Crystal Pa- 
lace, the bazaars, and, indeed, to 
all the booths in the fair, having 
special and circumstantial connec- 
tion with and incidental 0 Christ- 
mas. A certain amount of cab, 
omnibus, and ‘underground’ also 
will be at our disposal ; and for the 
benefit of country visitors, parties 
will be organised and conducted 
through the gaieties by the ma- 
nager himself or some of his assist- 
ants. 

A programme will accompany 
the packet of tickets stating days, 
times, methods of reaching the 
various points of interest, and all 
details Corre- 
sponding with these will be found 
coupons attached to the tickets, 
which are only to be torn off and 
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given up when demanded, as they 
will be, at the proper time and 
place, by the servants of the ‘com- 
pany,’ who shall be easily distin- 
guishable by their holiday gaiety 
of attire, and general hilarity and 
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jocosity of manner. At the various 
parties* before mentioned there 
will be an unlimited supply of holly 
and mistletoe, ‘ snapdragon,’ ‘ hunt 
the slipper,’ and ‘ blind-man’s buff, 
music, dancing (including ‘Sir Roger 
de Coverley’), laughter, mirth, and 
general jollity ad /ibitum. ‘There 
will be a yule log, and a boar’s 
head shall be brought in by a rubi- 
cund-faced, portly steward or cook 
(just as depicted by the graphic 
pencil of Mr. John Gilbert) to the 
strain of ‘The Roast Beef of Old 
England.’ The festive board will 
groan in the most approved manner 
under every appropriate delicacy 
and substantiality of the season ; 
the conversation, toasts, jokes, &c., 
shall strictly partake in their tone 
of every proper sentiment and re- 
ference appertaining to the time of 
year, and will be superintended by 
the manager and his highly-trained 
staff. 

The waiters and attendants will 
explode with suppressed laughter at 
the proper time, when certain spe- 
cial puns are made, and riddles 
asked and replied to. And, on 
the occasion of the final entertain- 
ment—namely, ‘Twelfth-night— 
the characters and cake will be of 
unparalleled lightness and digesti- 
bility, the former possessing an 


* At the Christmas-day and other din- 
ner-parties all ‘Christmas Combination 
Companions’ shall be ‘so agreeably placed 
at the tables that it will be difficult to 
recognise distinctions of positions or classes 
in the social scale.’ This will be a great 
and pleasant feature in these magnificent 
meetings, ‘where the titled, the wealthy, 
and the more humble Christmas Combina- 
tion Companions will meet at the same 
board,’ and all will be ‘alike treated with 
respect and attention.’ 
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amount of fundamental fun seldom 
found in private society. 

In addition, there will be a 
liberal supply of Christmas presents 
and New-Year’s gifts delivered with 
punctuality at the correct time at 
the residence of each ‘ Christmas 
Combination Companion,’ whose 
name and place of abode, &c., will 
have been duly registered at the 
company’s office. These testimo- 
nials will be of the most orthodox 
nature, and consist of Christmas 
books, periodicals, nick - nacks, 
‘Merry - Christmas offerings,’ and 
‘ Happy -New- Year welcomes,’ 
printed and illuminated in the best 
and latest style. Should the tem- 
perature unluckily not be, as is 
frequently the case, in accordance 
with the traditionary notions about 
frost and snow, means will be 
adopted on various occasions to 
ice the places of meeting, halls, 
waiting-rooms, &c., by means of a 
newly-invented patent medical va- 
porising refrigerator. 

Artificial slides and sheets of 
icé, together with skates, will be 
provided for the more juvenile and 
active ‘Christmas Combination 
Companions.’ 

Of course it will be at the dis- 
cretion of the ‘Christmas Combi- 
nation Companion’ how much of 
this gaiety and healthful dissipa- 
tion he will ‘ go in’ for. 

Separate packets of tickets at a 
cheaper rate, containing coupons 
only for part of what is above 
enumerated, will be issued, and 
extra vouchers can be had by pay- 
ing the difference, as their pur- 
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chaser finds himself more or less 
fascinated and drawn into the vor- 
tex of Christmas gaiety. 

Thus, for example, anyone not 
wishing for such outside and out- 
door luxuries as the ‘waits’ and 
Christmas carols, Madame Tus- 
saud’s, the Thames Tunnel, or 
frost, snow, and skates, and whose 
capacities would be satisfied with 
one hamper and a couple of din 
ner-parties, and whose imagination 
is sufficiently lively to realise the 
full illusion of the festive season 
by the receipt of a single New- 
Year’s offering, of course could 
get through the time at a smaller 
figure. 

Anybody able to dispense with 
the memory of Twelfth-night, and 
who would be content with seeing, 
say, half the best pantomimes in 
London, of course would be able 
to cut down the expenses of his 
journey to something that, we 
imagine, would put the matter 
within the reach of persons whose 
incomes are generally found suffi- 
cient to keep up with their tastes 
and habits. 

At any rate, as we have said, 
the extent of their indulgence will 
depend on their proclivities and 
their pockets. But certain we are 
that the scheme above suggested 
would be a remunerative and 
highly-esteemed addition to the 
institutions daily springing up 


around us, under the impetus 


which our civilisation gives to 
everything that is novel and con- 
ducive to the increase of laziness 
and lesser.ing of labour. 
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TO THE MOON. 


o— 


BE it late, or be it soon, 
Every rhymer rhymes to the Moon. 


I, 


Spirit, who travellest the long night through— 
Fairy princess with a starry retinue, 
Whose court is high above the tufted elms ; 
Well do I love thy beams, 
Which light the flying dreams 
Of human dwellers in the earth’s unnumbered realms. 


II. 


Ten thousand cities for ten thousand years 
Have gazed upon thee : temples, bridges, piers, 
All lying silent in thy liquid light— 
Old mansions dim and gray, 
In deep-green woods away, 
Have dwelt beneath thy smile throughout the tranquil night. 


III, 


And there what merry maidens long ago 
Have loved the moonlight ; loved the murmuring flow 
Of the ancient river onward to the sea ; 
Loved each sweet mystic word 
With gentle gladness heard 
From knightly lips of truth upon the shadowy lea. 


IV. 
Wild Ocean is thy slave. His stormy tides 
Come surging, surging up to Earth’s rough sides, 
At thy soft bidding, Lady of the Air! 
As though some beast of prey 
Should silently obey 
A damsel tender-cheeked, with clustering flaxen hair. 





To the Moon. 





v. 
This night by Aldebaran glidest thou 
Through isles of whitest cloud. With silver prow 
Thy light skiff cleaves the infinite blue sea : 
Chants from the wondrous portal 
Which hideth realms immortal 
Across the azure deep must surely float to thee. 


VI. 
Thy soundless footstep is upon the verge 
Of the unknown awful mystery. We emerge 
Slowly and sadly, sons of dying men ; 
Yet the secret of the spheres 
Shall greet our weary ears, 
When fades thy tender light from woodland, shore, and glen. 


























AUNT ANASTASIA ON SILKS AND SATINS. 


My DEAR NiEcE,—I too have been 
on my travels; not, like you and 
Sir Carnaby, to Arcadia; but to 
the ancient city of Lyons, ‘the 
second city of France,’ as the least 
instructed of its inhabitants calls 
it, reserving always the universal 
pride in that incomparable Paris, 
magnificent, how ever unknown. 
Everyone knows how beautiful 
Lyons is, how superbly situated, 
how the historie Rhéne and the 
slumberous Saéne, laziest and most 
languid of great rivers, mingle their 
waters below the city, and yet are 
distinct in colour for miles ; how 
the cdteaux rise up, with chateau 
and villa, with vineyard and plea- 
saunce, with historic monuments in 
ruin, and, supreme above all, the 
‘Holy Hill,” where the early mar- 
tyrs rest, and where the famous 
shrine of Fourvitres is reared, in 
revived triumph, after the vicissi- 
tudes of many revolutions. Every- 
one visits the church, and sees the 
terrace from which Pius VII. bless- 
ed the city, and climbs up into 
the clocher, whence may be seen 
the magnificent panorama which 
stretches away to Geneva and to 
the Cevennes, and which includes 
the rich plains of Dauphiné, with 
suggestions of great wealth in corn 
and wine; and sometimes, on 
a clear day, but when rain is 
coming, Mont Blanc. Everyone 


tries, I suppose, to imagine what 
the Roman city was like, which 
had its Forum there, and wonders 
why the conquerors of Gaul did 
not establish themselves in a less 


inconvenient place ; and looks 
down on the vineyards, which 
cover the site of the fortified 


monastery of St. Just, in com- 
parison with whose antiquity the 
venerable Cathedral of St. John 
—which was venerable when St. 
Thomas of Canterbury lived in a 
small house close by its outer 
wall—is modern. Everyone looks 
down on the scene of the siege of 
Lyons, and the landing of Napo- 
leon; and remarks the fine pro- 
portions, as seen from the height, 
of the Bellecour, where the reign 
of fraternity inaugurated itself by 
the destruction of the 
noblest buildings which ever ex- 
isted, and by acts of inconceivable 
sacrilege and impiety. The Belle- 
cour is charming, seen from Four- 
vitres ; and there is such a pretty 
kiosk—suggestive of open-air music, 


of some 


and ‘ never leaving off dancing any 
more, tra, la, la’—just where the 
holy guillotine ‘ functioned’ in ’93, 
and where it would have ‘ func- 
tioned’ again merrily in’48, if some 
enlightened patriots had had their 
way. Very rich, beautiful, and tran- 
quil are the slopes of La Loyasse 
seen from the ‘ Holy Hill,’ and 
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across the Saéne, La Guillotitre, 
of murderous memory. I never 
get away—I suppose no one ever 
gets away—from the memory of 
the Revolution in France. Here, 
though the objects around carry 
one back to the days of old Rome 
as easily as Westminster Abbey 
recalls the Plantagenets; though 
one sees the birthplace of Clau- 
dius, and reads the inscriptions, in 
bright red letters, as fresh as if 
painted yesterday, on tombs which 
record the deaths of beloved hus- 
bands and sons, wives and mothers, 
deceased in the proconsulate of 
Plancus; though the remains of 
feudal and chivalrous France lie 
side by side with those of ancient 
Gaul; though the streets and the 
buildings are full of reminiscences 
of the Valois,—one can follow the 
Gonfalon, in fancy, up the wind- 
ing way that leads to Fourvitres, 
these things do not arrest the at- 
tention and hold it with the spell 
ot the terrible times of the Revolu- 
tion. 

We are so accustomed to regard 
Paris as the centre of the revolu- 
tionary system, and to fix our at- 
tention upon it and its doings, that 
we do not take into account—ex- 
cept in the case of the tribunal of 
monsters who made Lyons a swe- 
cursale to Paris for a time in the 
matter of murder by authority—the 
part played by the lesser cities in 
that terrible drama, called the His- 
tory of France. I had no idea 








things had been so very progres- 
sive at Lyons in 1848, that so 
promising a ‘ revival’ took place 
there, until I heard the story from 
a gentleman who took me to see 
the process of silk and_ satin 
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manufacture, and who made the 
beautiful suburbs of the city doubly 
interesting to me, by pointing out 
all the places which had _ broken 
out in that year into liberty, frater- 
nity, and equality. He showed me 
people who had seen the demon 
dance in Bellecour, and who had 
heard the high-minded orators in 
the Place des Terreaux, in front of 
the Hotel de Ville,—where there 
had been such triumphant mas- 
sacre of Huguenots at one grand 
old time, glorious for beautiful 
France, and such merry murder- 
ing of priests at another grand old 
time, still more glorious, because 
so free, fraternal, and equal,—de- 
mand the instant recommencement 
of the national pastime; and who 
remember the agony and fear of 
those days very keenly. I heard 
some pretty details of fraternal mur- 
der, and of robbery and violence 
conducted in an admirable spirit 
of liberty. The ‘ second city’ has 
always had a fatal facility for 
bloodshed, and two of its suburbs 
especially combine the interest of 
a past and a present state of so- 
ciety. One is La Guillotitre, the 
scene of the worst and most in- 
sane outrages of the first Revolu- 
tion; the other is La Croix Rousse, 
the scene of the émeutes of ’30 and 
48. <A long line of fortifications, 
which were totally useless for the 
defence of the city, but admirably 
convenient for the purposes of the 
fraternal and patriotic persons who 
thought they should like to try 
their hands at government diver- 
sified by murder, then occupied 
the place of the prim, trim, and 
spacious boulevard, whence one 
looks down on Lyons now. Many 
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a grim story is connected with the 
place, where the once desecrated 
cross is now restored, and with 
the squalid, narrow streets which 
cower, rather than stand, in the 
vicinity of the reassuringly exten- 
sive and significant barracks. 

The suburb of La Croix Rousse 
is a straggling but picturesque 
place, with the mixed air of di- 
lapidation and staring newness 
which strikes one so frequently in 
Paris. The pavements are new, 
the trees are new, the shops are 
new, the market-place is new; the 
steep streets of immensely high 
and revoltingly-dirty houses are old, 
grimy, and bare. The population 
are all of the working classes, 
and are singularly unattractive in 
appearance, without the clean- 
neatness, briskness, and 
evident self-respect which are cha- 
racteristic of their brethren in 
northern France. The women are 
slatternly and ugly ; the men, hard- 
working indeed, but singularly ig- 
norant, I was told, for skilled 
workmen. They have been in a 
depressed condition until lately, 
and were very menacing and hard 
to manage, as men will be who 
have wives and children to feed by 
the labour of their hands, when 
those hands are idle through the 
fluctuations of trade and the va- 
garies of fashion. But things are 
better now ; and some experiments 
are about to be tried in the revival 
of old fashions and the invention 
of new, which will give the weavers 
sufficient work for the present. 

I had supposed I should be 
taken to a great factory, where I 
should be shown immense quanti- 
ties of silk in various stages of 


liness, 
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preparation, and any amount of 
bales ready for sending all over 
the world. I had the kind of 
notion about what I was going to 
see that one gets from seeing what 
English manufactures and trade 
are; and I was astonished to find 
my guide and instructor taking me 
through very dingy ways and dark 
and slimy passages, up endless 
flights of stone stairs, some in an 
almost ruinous condition, all damp, 
wretched, and dirty, to the habi- 
tations of certain silk-weavers, who 
worked, he told me, in their own 
rooms. There was a strange in- 
congruity between the places I 
was taken to and the product of 
the industry practised there—such 
incongruity as I have seen before in 
the rooms of poor flower-makers, or 
where overworked girls toil at 
the fabrication of ephemeral milli- 
nery and dressmaking. Incongru- 
ity of another kind, too, struck 
me: that between the enormous 
quantity of silk manufactured and 
the meagre way in which it is sup- 
plied to the workmen, the small 
appearance it makes in the ware- 
houses. This my companion ex- 
plained by telling me that the 
merchants speculate largely only 
in the raw material—the silk as it 
is taken from the worm. They 
regulate the manufacture by the 
demand, with a close conform- 
ity to ‘orders,’ and a degree of 
caution which English 
do not practise. 


traders 
The new pat- 
terns are tried on only a small 
scale, and their chances of ‘suc- 
cess’ are thoroughly tested before 
more than three or four pieces 
are ventured upon. Hence the 
trade is not exposed to the dan- 
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gers of a ‘ dead-lock,’ as the cotton 
trade in England has been more 
than once. Every silk manufac- 
turer has a thorough and practical 
knowledge of the business. He 
has been a silk-weaver himself; he 
has sat at the loom ; he has ‘ done 
his theory,’ as they express it. This 
arrangement is not only obviously 
wise, but it is indispensable. With- 
out this practical knowledge ma- 
nufacturers could not judge qua- 
lity or workmanship, and clerks 
would be unable to respond to 
the frequent requirements of the 
weavers, who work merely mecha- 
nically for the most part, and are 
incompetent to correct any defect 
in the loom or error in the patterns. 
The looms are the property of the 
master-weavers, and, whatever be 
the rate at which the weaving of a 
piece of silk is paid for, the pro- 
prietor of the loom receives one 
half. In some instances I saw the 
masters at work with the work- 
men, in others the men only. 
The work is given out by the piece, 
and the merchant supplies nothing 
but the silk, the patterns, and the 
combs ; which, as they vary, and 
each manufacturer uses a particu- 
lar size, the owner of the loom 
could not be expected to provide. 
Eight francs a-day is a respectable 
sum to be earned at one loom; of 
this four francs is the real wage. 
The looms are very large, and the 
first thing I observed was their ex- 
treme obtrusiveness. In the small, 
low rooms, with lozenge-paned win- 
dows stretching lengthwise along 
the wall—the huge machine, with 
its overhanging, heavy intricacy of 
ropes, leaden bobbins, clattering 
shelves, and cartons, looking like 
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gigantic Berlin-wool patterns be- 
fore the colours are put in, with 
a general resemblance in the 
front to an old-fashioned upright 
piano, and at the back to a 
mangle pulled out to its fullest ex- 
tent, the ‘things’ represented by 
long continuous layers of bright- 
coloured silken threads — these 
looms pushed everything else out 
of the way. They made me think— 
especially when small, thin-fingered 
men hovered about them, and their 
courteous explanations were un- 
heard in the clatter—of Mr. Stryver. 
They are so big, so high-shouldered ; 
they monopolise so much space, 
and shut out so much air. Every 
article of household furniture is put 
aside for them; only the stove has 
space to stand in, so imperious 
and impracticable is the bread- 
winner. In one room,a half-floor, 
in reality not more than a very 
large shelf, crossed the room just 
clear of the loom, and on the shelf 
was the bed of the weaver and his 
wife, the baby’s cradle, and the 
family wardrobe. It had such an 
odd effect to look up at these sim- 
ple arrangements from the loom- 
side, as I did, when the weaver was 
showing me, his thin fingers mov- 
ing about with great dexterity, how 
he wove silver thread into a lus- 
trous sheet of sky-blue satin. 

In all the rooms everything was 
packed away in the least possible 
space; and though some of the 
dwellings of the weavers boasted 
many more comforts than others, 
the Stryver-like ascendency of the 
monster machine was apparent in 
all. In one instance I observed 
that a clever and contriving house- 
wife had utilised the great lumber- 
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ing thing by converting some su- 
perfluous beams at the top, not in 
use then—for satin is, literally, the 
order of the day, and this was a 
‘taffetas’ loom—into a temporary 
store-room. I saw cheese and 
confitures, a packet of candles, the 
covering being of that curiously 
coarse blue paper which one never 
sees out of France, several cloves 
of garlic, and a flask of lamp-oil, 
packed away there; and under- 
neath the beam sat a young gil, 
the handsomest young girl I saw 
at Lyons, with velvet-like black eyes 
—the generality are very beady and 
shallow—and eyebrows like small 
arches cut out of a mole’s back, 
with pomegranate lips (a figure of 
speech one begins to understand 
in that locality), and large even 
white teeth in a mouth quite free 
from the prevalent tightness, tiger- 
ishness, and dryness. She was the 
only woman I saw actually working 
at the loom, and she explained her 
work to me with a simple, unem- 
barrassed politeness which was very 
pleasing. Under her busy hands, 
running through a mysterious com- 
plication of very thin layers of 
wood, was a woof of brilliant blue- 
silk threads, met by another woof 
of as brilliant yellow ; and she was 
joining the two skeins of silken 
filaments, with an _ indescribably 
quick and skilful movement of her 
fingers, by means of a kind of gum, 
whereof a little tin pot-full hung to 
the left of her from a beam in the 
loom. The piece of blue fabric 
was finished, the piece of yellow 
was just begun. By thus joining 
the threads, the loss of time, the 
labour, and the waste of taking the 
machine to pieces are avoided, and 
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the one colour glides into the other 
easily. The couple of feet of what 
I may call debatable material oc- 
casioned by this junction, inevita- 
bly attended by a little uneven- 
ness, a slight fluffiness, is sold very 
cheaply, and figures in many a 
gaudy cafofe or apron, in many a 
child’s frock or pair of showy dof- 
tines, 

The loom at which this hand- 
some girl was joining the threads 
was arranged for the manufacture 
of plain silk; but in the same room 
was one at which a very large and 
very greasy man, with a bullet head 
and remarkably thick, wiry, black 
hair, was weaving tartan satin. I 
never before understood how satin 
and silk were made from the same 
material ; and though I stood for 
a long time watching the two pro- 
cesses, I do not understand it 
now. The difference is in the 
number of threads between which 
the shuttle is thrown, it seems to 
me, and in the arrangements at the 
top of the loom; but it was all 
bewildering—the ease and rapidity 
of the movement, the delicate 
touch, the exquisite colouring, the 
unceremonious handling of pre- 
cious stuffs, which mean to us an 
unconscionable number of francs 
per métre, and visions, as lively as 
they are lugubrious, of the invad- 
ing fingers of housemaids and the 
pomatumed heads of careless vi- 
sitors. I cannot describe the sen- 
sations with which I beheld a loom 
debarrassé of a superb piece of 
gold-colour satin brocade, fit only 
for the hangings of some palatial 
room, by two men who handled it 
as ifit had been a roll of tarpaulin 
or an unclaimed ‘subject’ from a 
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hospital, and pitched into a corner 
until the stretching, picking, and 
stiffening process should begin. I 
had been afraid to touch the soft 
lustrous surface with my gloved 
hands, though courteously request- 
ed to do so; and here it was bun- 
dled away into a corner ‘anyhow.’ 
Use had certainly lessened the 
marvel of sheeny satin to these 
people, and familiarity with cloth- 
of-gold had bred contempt. In 
the most squalid of the rooms 
which I visited, I saw the most 
beautiful and the richest material. 
The room was av cinguidme, and I 
was tired and almost sick before I 
mounted the horrible staircase so 
far. We went through a low door- 
way into a dark little passage, and 
thence into a large, long, low room, 
almost filled up with two hugelooms, 
and smelling frightfully of close air 
and the perpetual presence of gar- 
lic and very strong cheese. Two 
women and a man were in the 
room; one of the women was 
weaving, at the smaller loom, a 
piece of satin of exquisite texture, 
and of colours charmingly blended 
indeed, in very narrow stripes, 
but with the inimitable French 
taste which carries out such com- 
binations like the fine modulations 
of a correct harmony. This was 
one of the experiments which I 
have mentioned before. If it re- 
ceive the ‘mprimatur of Paris, you 
will be wearing it before long, and 
looking like the pastoral princesses 
of Watteau, or the dainty dolls of 
Dresden china. The other woman 


—tall, dark, pale, very intelligent, 
strangely superior to her com- 
panions—entered into easy con- 
versation with me, discussed the 
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chances for the success of the ‘ des- 
sins Ecossais, as they call these 
beautiful combinations of colour, 
and told me how it was that the 
rapid changes in fashion, which we 
are accustomed to regard as good 
for trade, are in reality bad for the 
workmen. She told me a great 
deal about the history of silk; 
about the worms, their feeding and 
diseases ; about the carding and 
dyeing, and the various processes 
undergone by the precious mate- 
rial before it reaches the weaver’s 
hands. She was of the Aays of 
Grenoble, and understood it all. 
She was cooking at a stove, over 
which a perfect canopy of onions 
was suspended, when we entered, 
and though she ignored dinner with 
much grace, and did not so much 
as glance in the direction of stove 
and stewpans, I knew she must, 
like Mrs. Bag’net, have, if not the 
greens, certainly the garlic on her 
mind, and begged her to continue 
her culinary labours, which she then 
did as politely as she had abandon- 
ed them. But she talked to me 
all the time of moiré and ‘affetas 
unt, of brocatelle and brochet, of satin 
and velvet, of damask, of church 
vestments and velours epingl. All 
this time her husband worked away 
at the largest and heaviest loom of 
all those which I saw—not talking 
much, but nodding his head and 
giving forth many acquiescent 
sounds, and directing my attention 
by his looks to his manipulation 
of the shuttles, which flew over 
and under, and crossed each other, 
and jumped about bewilderingly, 
in obedience to the motion of his 
large flat feet, unstockinged, and 
thrust into loose calf-skin shoes with 
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the hair on. He was attired in 
blue trousers, tied round his waist 
with a red handkerchief, and a 
coarse white shirt open at the 
breast; the sleeves were rolled up to 
his huge shoulders, his broad chest 
and great sinewy arms were covered 
with black hairs. He had a bushy 
black beard, and thick black eye- 
brows, and was frightfully marked 
with smallpox. When I saw him, 
looking in proportion as much too 
large for the roomas the looms them- 
selves looked, I wondered how he 
ever manceuvred his huge body 
among the cumbrous machinery. 
I thought of the story of Messieurs 
Erckman-Chatrian about the ¢/sse- 
rand who had been a renowned 
hunter and Jdraconnier, and was 
condemned to take out his spell of 
punishment at the loom. But this 
weaver was a gentle, timid man, I 
think, and was very deferential to 
my companion, and modest about 
the skill and rapidity of his own 
work. When we left the room, 
which notwithstanding the garlic I 
was sorry to do, my kind guide 
told me this fat prisoner of my 
fancy was one of the best of the 
Lyons workmen, and a harmless, 
devout, non-political individual. I 
carried away with me, as we again 
emerged into the dark passage, a 
lively impression of the scene— 
the young woman working silently 
at her beautiful, dainty web of glis- 
tening satin, the man throwing the 
shuttles, which were producing a 
rich embossed cerise-satin pattern 
on a ground of white twilled silk, 
such as Marie Antoinette, the 
Lamballe, and the Polignacs wore, 
the long lines of bright colour 
stretching from end to end of the 
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room, and close to the narrow win- 
dow a brisk, busy squirrel in a cage 
for which he was too large, twisting 
about like a living shuttle whose 
industry was unproductive. <A 
white cat, with a very large tail, 
looked on, from her well-chosen 
position near the stove, with the 
calm abstraction peculiar to those 
animals, as if tranquilly wondering 
why people should be busy, and 
should not wait quietly for dinner, 
as she waited. 

The use of white cotton for the 
back of satin has now been brought 
to such perfection, that only a very 
practised eye can detect it; and, 
indeed, there is no real reason why 
it should not be universally em- 
ployed, as the effect is quite as 
beautiful as that of silk in these 
first-class French manufactures, 
which bear no resemblance to the 
‘cottony’ satin ribbon, looking like 
glazed tape, which we associate 
with cotton backs. 
two pieces of striped satin—one 
rose-colour and blue, the daintiest, 
freshest thing you can imagine ; the 
other violet and white—and told 
one was backed with cotton and 
the other with silk; but though I 
looked at them closely, and con- 
scientiously tried to discern the 
difference, I could not discover it. 
The weaving of the very rich and 
elaborate patterns in silk is a slow 
process ; as I watched it, I ceased 
to think the price of these beauti- 
ful fabrics excessive, considering 
the time and labour needed for 
their production. The brocatelle 
which I had seen the fat weaver 
busy with, and which took my fancy 
back nearly a century, was one of 
those rich designs, and it would be 


I was shown 











a very good, hard, close day’s work 
indeed to weave two and a half 
metres of it; and the quantity of 
silk it required was very great. No 
wonder the price of that fabric was 
twenty-five francs a métre whole- 
sale. It is difficult to believe that 
the experiment of reviving these 
heavily splendid materials will suc- 
ceed. There isnoaccord between 
them and the incessant change 
of fashions, before which the rich- 
est silks are of no more import- 
ance than the flimsiest muslins, 
and have an existence as epheme- 
ral. When they had their day for- 
merly, it was a long one, and they 
were not unfrequently hereditary 
appendages. ‘I suppose everybody 
who is anybody’ spends a great deal 
more money on dress now than the 
personages of the past expended ; 
still I do not think these splendid 
things will be largely purchased at 
a period when following the fashion 
is so arduous a task as it is at pre- 
sent. There is also an incongruity 
between these stately fabrics and 
the manners of the day. Perhaps 
the women who wore the quilted 
satins and the stiff brocades of the 
past were no better than the women 
who wear the bold and mean, the 
grotesque and ungraceful costume 
of the present ; perhaps their heads 
were as empty as the living skulls 
laden with dead people’s hair, and 
surmounted with lunatic millinery, 
which offend one’s sight and pain 
one’s feelings at every turn. They 
were technically more ignorant, 
and their sphere was certainly more 
narrow ; not that I think they were 
at all the worse for that; but they 
had external dignity, they had pro- 
priety and stateliness of demean- 
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our, they had a ‘ maintien’ which 
went well with the heavy brocades 
and the stiff embroideries. Of 
course I am aware that you will 
object to this that it was only man- 
ner, that they were dornées and 
vulgar-minded for all that, and of 
the world, worldly. True, but you 
see you and your fellows are dornées 
and vulgar-minded, and of the 
world—on the whole a worse phase 
of world, I think—worldly, and you 
have not even the manner, you 
have not the ‘ maintien, but a very 
objectionable kind of sans géne in- 
stead, as hateful as your semi- 
masculine attire and your senseless 
slang. 

The next apartment which I 
visited was much smaller, and con- 
tained but one loom, at which the 
only sickly-looking weaver I saw 
was working at a splendid piece of 
silk intended for a chasuble. On 
the stretched web before him lay a 
little heap of silken, golden, and 
silver thread, wound on small bob- 
bins, something like a tattimg-mesh 
in shape. The pattern had a con- 
fused appearance to me, as it was 
wrong side uppermost, and the 
effect was only that of many-co- 
loured lines, intermingled with gold 
and silver. The weaver worked 
on, apparently unassisted by any 
pattern, at the wrong side of the 
woof, and I watched him in silent 
curiosity, until he said at last, 
‘There, the crown is finished; I 
will loosen the piece, and Madame 
shall see.’ He laid aside the bob- 


bins, reversed the heavy roller, 
and turned up the piece of silk. 
The bowed-down head of our Sa- 
viour, with a_ beautifully drawn 
crown of thorns,—the sharp spikes 
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in shining silver, the nimbus in 
gold—every feature shaded off to 
the utmost perfection, the fine dark 
beard in particular a marvel of 
workmanship,—met my eyes. This 
weaver did not know anything 
about the artist’s portion of this 
work ; he had his orders in figures, 
so many threads of this or that 
colour—see, they are numbered, 1, 
2, 3, 4, &c., this way, so many that 
—it was difficult, no doubt, and 
slow, but Madame must know that 
plain silk was much more difficult 
to weave. And the value? Ah, 
he knew nothing about that. Then 
he turned the heavy roller again, 
and went on with a gold-and-azure 
scroll, which formed the border of 
this superb vestment. My com- 
panion, who spoke English per- 
fectly, told me, in that language, 
that the man who was doing this 
beautiful work so skilfully was pro- 
foundly ignorant, did not know 
anything about the mechanism of 
the loom, and was inc»pable of re- 
medying any accident or error in 
connection with it. Very different 
was a weaver of parasol pieces 
whom we visited presently, and 
who was as full of taste, invention, 
and knowledge, as of industry. 
The parasol pieces—very pretty, 
fantastic, and. expensive—looked 
like sections of huge penwipers 
prepared for a fancy-fair to be held 
by charitable Titans. Even the 
ludicrous appearance of a parasol 
turned inside out by the wind can- 
not give you an idea of the absur- 
dity of these articles in their bone- 
less and handleless condition. 

We emerged from the weavers’ 
quarters into a busy scene outside. 
The market was going on; and the 


boulevard, along whose sides the 
commodities for sale are arranged 
on wooden tables, was crowded 
with women. Pumpkins, céerie, 
and boots seemed to be the arti- 
cles in briskest demand. Indeed 
the same thing struck me in Lyons 
itself, where boot-and-shoe shops 
swarm like small stationers’ in 
the suburbs of London, and con- 
fectioners’ in Dublin. The pump- 
kins, or gourds, as they are more 
euphoniously called, were aston- 
ishing: I had no idea this pro- 
duction, with which one associates 
the prophet Jonah and Yankee 
proverbial philosophy, could be so 
beautiful. The richness and variety 
of the colour, the fantastic grace of 
the vast leaves and twining tendrils, 
as the big globular vegetable lies 
about the fields in hundreds, like 
huge edible cannon-balls or a 
shower of small yellow balloons, 
are features in the landscape no 
one can overlook ; and as for size, 
judging by those I saw brought in 
to the market at La Croix Rousse, 
I really don’t think Cinderella’s god- 
mamma did such wonders in turn- 
ing a pumpkin into a coach, after 
all. Numbers of small children 
were going about among the mar- 
ketable commodities with a busi- 
ness-like air, rather graver and more 
greedy than I liked. 

My companion told me a great 
deal about the weavers as we re- 
turned to Lyons, but it was pretty 
much the story of a hazardous in- 
dustry everywhere. Emigration, 
on the very small scale which 
is considered large in France, 
has thinned their numbers, with 
great benefit to the condition of 
the whole. I noticed, as a signifi- 
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cant fact, that whenever, in the 
course of conversation, we touched 
on the political history of Lyons, 
the ‘troubles’ were described as 
‘the weavers coming down.’ At 
such and such a time they ‘ came 
down,’ or it was expected they 
would ‘come down.’ It made me 
think of Rob Roy and the terror 
of the Lowlands. We went from 
Lyons to the suburb of La Croix 
Rousse, and returned to the city 
by the most extraordinary little 
railroad I have ever seen, and 
which is unique in the world. It 
is constructed in a tunnel, which 
runs up the side of a rocky hill, so 
steep that seen from the lower 
platform the little train seems to 
be tumbling down a sheer preci- 
pice, and, seen from the upper 
platform, it seems to be discharged 
from the mouth of an enormous 
mortar. The /raje¢ lasts less than 
three minutes ; and the carriages, 
drawn up by enormous steam- 
power—the engines occupy a huge 
space at the summit of the hill— 
are open, clean, and airy pens. 
The sensation is very strange, and 
it is curious to watch the regular 
writhing of the enormous rope 
which does this giant’s work. This 
little railroad is a marvellous speci- 
men of engineering skill. It is 
familiarly known as Za ficelle, and 
I shall not readily forget my last 
look at the cavernous mouth of 
the tunnel, as I got out of the 
downward train and watched the 
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start of the upward one. 


This 
consisted of the ordinary carriages, 
and had a long flat kind of dray 
attached to it, with spaces marked 


off by stout swinging bars. On to 
the dray there walked, in the calm- 
est manner, a pair of immense gray 
horses, heavily and picturesquely 
harnessed, and adorned with quan- 
tities of dangling red fringe, drawing 
a huge flat charrette, on which were 
packed three blocks of stone, of 
sufficient weight to tax even the 
strength of the massive and spirit- 
ed animals. I never saw anything 
SO easy ; in a minute the bars were 
fastened behind the charrette and 
its load, and the train rushed up 
the almost perpendicular line, so 
that my last glimpse of the gray 
horses showed me them looking as 
if they were rearing quietly, with 
the blocks of stone hanging from 
them like monstrous additions to 
their tails. The /celle is decidedly 
the most interesting modern object 
which Lyons has to show, and is a 
boon to the working classes, which 
one must live at La Croix Rousse, 
and have to go down to Lyons 
every day in the interests of one’s 
daily bread, to estimate quite cor- 
rectly. Go and see it on your way 
to Switzerland next autumn, and 
visit the weavers’ district. The 
sight will give you a new interest 
in your silks and satins. 


Your affectionate aunt, 


ANASTASIA. 











FROM NARNI TO PERUGIA.*« 


‘EARLY to rise,’ is the motto of 
the Italian vefturino ; and it is quite 
certain that if we had not come 
such an unconscionably long dis- 
tance on the previous day, Capo- 
nero would not have permitted us 
the long and roseate slumbers 
which, I am bound to say, we en- 
enjoyed at mine host’s of The 
Bell at Narni. He would have 
been as impatient to be driving 
away with us as he had been 
twenty-four hours previously, when 
he kept cracking his whip so im- 
patiently in the Piazza del Popolo 
at five o'clock in the morning. 
Four is the time at which his pro- 
fession like to commence their 
labours, and four is considered by 
no means an early hour by the 
people whom Englishmen are ac- 
customed to designate as ‘those 
lazy Italians.’ But the merciful 
man is merciful to his brute ; and 
our Sienese Jehu was disposed to 
be far more merciful to his brutes 
than to us Cristiani—if, indeed, 
as heretics, he considered us 
such—an appellation by which 
Italians ordinarily distinguish the 
human race from the rest of the 
animal creation. Fifty-six miles 
was the distance we had yesterday 
traversed. We had arrived at 
Narni late at night; and it had 
been agreed between us that we 
would go no further than Spoleto 


the following day, a distance of only 
twenty-four. The Falls of Terni 
were, however, to be visited ev 
route, and five good hours would 
be required for that adventure. 
Nevertheless, if we got to Terni 
by half-past eleven, we should do 
well enough; and as Terni was 
only some eight miles off, and the 
road to it the moment we 
scended into the plain would be 


de- 


level all the way, there could be 
no reason on earth for our being 
on the move before ten. Olympia 
had declared that my argumenta- 
tion was admirable and conclusive, 
and Narcisetto had somewhat less 
classically pronounced it to be ‘plain 
as apikestaff.’ It may be doubted, 
however, if Caponero would have 
admitted its force, or his prejudices 
in favour of the early worm been 
so easily overcome, had it not been 
for the sixteen tired legs in the 
stalleria, of which he was sympa- 
thisingly thinking. The upshot of 
it all was, however, that he would 
be quite contented if we 
ready to start by ten o'clock, and 
that we thus gained a good hour 
and a half for visiting the famous 
Bridge of Augustus, and pushing a 
short way into the defile through 
which the Nar, after passing 
through the tranquil plains of 
Terni, furiously rushes to join the 
Tiber, as though its waters be- 


were 


* Vide ‘From Rome to Narni,’ Tinsleys’ Magazine, August, p. 72. 
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grudged every moment that delayed 
their journey towards Rome the 
Eternal. So, in our eager youth, 
fumed we and fretted we to reach 
that ever-beckoning bourn. But 
to us, no more than to the Nar, 
was it given to reach it save in 
more sober company than the 
ardour of our own opening career. 
To the Nar the restraining current 
of Tiber’s yellow waves ; to us the 
chastening influence of sober man- 
hood and dispiriting experience. 
Olympia was ravished by the 
scene; and it is only justice to 
this young lady to say that she 
never failed to be pleased. But 
now her pleasure mounted into 
enthusiasm, and she was all for 
pushing on into the glen, breaking 
our solemn compact with Capo- 
nero, and letting him, his steeds, 
the two insides, and all our lug- 
gage go on without us. There 
was certainly every inducement to 
do so; and had I known what I 
have since learned, I should have 
been sorely tempted to listen to 
the promptings of this unprincipled 
Eve ; for it happened three years 
later than the period to which this 
narrative refers, that I made the 
journey from Rome to Narni by 
the railway which had then just 
been opened—the same that now 
goes all the way to Florence, by 
Perugia and Arezzo. As the train 
approached Narni, I perceived that 
it shot right into the narrow, rug- 
ged, magnificent gorge of the Nar, 
and carried us through as wonder- 
ful scenery as eye need ever care 
to see, scenery which the traveller 
by the high-road avoids and loses. 
I was delighted ; and most of all 
that I had resolved, with a differ- 
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ent companion than Olympia, Nar- 
cisetto, and their friends, to spend 
a fortnight or three weeks at Narni, 
with which, in the brief visit with 
them I am now describing, 1 was 
so agreeably impressed. Alas for 
the vanity of human schemes! 
One nail drives out another; and 
the railway, which had just opened 
out to me in the neighbourhood of 
Narni attractions greater far even 
than such as a hasty glimpse had 
previously led me to conceive, had 
put up Padrone Martellotti’s shut- 
ters, and broken The Bell for 
ever. Iinquired for La Campana. 
‘Non esiste pit) was the answer 
I got; and no other hostelry 
had taken its place. A melancholy 
old gentleman who was prowling 
about offered us, solemnly reiter- 
ating his words, ‘A good bed, a 
good bed, a good bed; but he 
could not undertake to feed us. 
And though than does not live by 
bread alone, yet as in the very 
finest natural scenery he lives con- 
siderably by it, or by the worthy 
Queen’s substitute for it—byns— 
we were compelled to decline his 
obliging but imperfect offer. 

‘At least, let us go as far as 
that village up there! begged 
Olympia in her most winning man- 
ner. 

‘ That is not a village,’ I replied, 
‘but a monastery. That is, I pre- 
sume, the Convent of San Casci- 
ano; and if we venture as far as that 
we must needs stop there, for Ca- 
ponero will be gone hours before 
we get back to Narni.’ 

‘I wish for nothing better,’ was 
her answer. 

‘Neither do I,’ said Narcisetto 
with perfect sincerity. ‘The de- 
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sert for a dwelling-place, with one 
fair spirit for his minister, was, I 
believe, his ideal of life. Only I 
very much doubt if an occasional 
change of ministers would not have 
been necessary in order to perfect 
his programme. Being left with 
the lovely Olympia in the secluded 
valley of the Nar was a picture of 
such romantic bliss that I could 
quite pardon that young gentleman 
for being unable to resist it. It 
was my duty, however, to counter- 
act it by the best arguments that 
occurred to me; so I remarked 
with that sardonic seriousness 
which I have invariably found to 
answer best on such occasions— 
‘Of course, if you are both 
minded to enact over again, amid 
these seductive and appropriate 
scenes, some of the most delicious 
incidents narrated by the laurel- 
crowned Ariosto, far be it from me 
to interfere. Genuine romance is 
now so painfully uncommon, that 
I would on no account balk any- 
one who is bent upon contributing 
to its meagre store; and if at the 
close of your adventures you will 
send me a written account of them, 
I will endeavour to throw them 
into a literary form, and will give 
them to the world, by whom I feel 
confident they will be eagerly de- 
voured. But you will be pleased 
to remember that two ladies, whom 
you have irreverently christened 
“the two insides,” are waiting at 
the top of the hill to continue their 
journey to Perugia. They are un- 
protected females, and my services 
have been already assured to them. 
I shall feel all the less scruple in 
adopting this course, as my society 
would scarcely improve your ro- 
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mantic chances, and as I am re- 
minded by the proverb that, in 
such emergencies especially, two 
is company and three is none. 
Therefore farewell ? 

I rather think that I overheard 
Narcisetto muttering to himself, 
‘You old donkey! But whether 
I heard him correctly or not, his 
turning away did not hide from me 
hismortification. ‘Chesard, sara, 
‘What must be, must be,’ was Olym- 
pia’s more polite comment; and 
she proceeded, with a sigh of regret 
with which I could heartily sympa- 
thise, to tear herself at once from a 
prospect so perilously fascinating. 
Narcisetto followed us, somewhat 
sulkily, a short distance behind. I 
shrewdly suspect he had com- 
menced composing a sonnet. 

As we remounted the steep in- 
cline by which we had descended, 
we found ourselves in a goodly 
company of charmingly - dressed 
peasants, who were all trudging in 
the same direction. They had on 
their holiday attire, and were be- 
decked with those gold and silver 
ornaments which pass as heirlooms 
from generation to generation in 
every family that cares—and there 
is scarce one that does not care— 
to preserve traditions of long-in- 
herited respectability. On inquiry, 
we found that it was ‘festa’ at 
Narni—a local holiday, thanks to 
some autochthonic saint, whose 
name, with the infirm memory of 
a heretic, I have forgotten. 

‘There seem to be many such 
in Italy,’ remarked Olympia. 

‘Many!’ I exclaimed ; ‘ they are 
countless, they are ceaseless. It 
is said that the sun never sets on 
our English dominions. Still more 
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truly may it be said that “ festa” 
never stops in Italy: in conse- 
quence of its crowded calendar of 
the beatified, it is always holiday 
somewhere in this beautiful penin- 
sula. To me the knowledge is 
exceedingly agreeable. Political 
economists inveigh against the 
practice, and will inform you that 
it is the parent of ignorance and 
poverty. But political economists 
are usually students rather than 
travellers ; and you would have to 
travel a long way in a country 
where their pet doctrines are in 
possession, to find amongst the la- 
bouring classes such signs of well- 
being and genuine cultivation as 
we see about us at this moment.’ 

‘A pest upon political econo- 
mists ! exclaimed Narcisetto, who 
now had joined us, but who had 
evidently brought with him the in- 
dignant humour that had driven 
him to his sonnet ;—‘a pest upon 
them and their theories! They 
destroy solitude, and call it civilisa- 
tion; they pile up hoards in the 
cellars of banks, or in the vulgarly- 
bedizened chambers of the gouty 
speculator, and they call it wealth. 
They make everybody discontented 
with his lot, and this they call pro- 
gress. Will the gods never inter- 
fere? O for a fresh vindication of 
Heaven—a new upsetting of their 
Babel-like ambition, and a dis- 
persion of their jarring, arrogant 
tongues to the furthermost corners 
of the earth! I'd rather worship 
the Madonna of Narni than Mer- 
cury of Threadneedle-street, though 
one be made of bank-notes, and 
other of cement and the contents 
of a cheap paint-box.’ 

After so magnificent an outburst 
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as this, it ill became anybody to 
say anything more. So in silence 
we reached Narni, where we found 
our companions anxiously awaiting 
us. Caponero had paid our bill, 
had duly placed ‘the two insides’ 
in their customary position, and 
stood at the door of the coupé, im- 
patient for us to get in. Ina mi- 
nute more we were descending 
with jingling bells into the plain. 
An hour and twenty minutes, 
free from incident of any kind, 
brought us to Terni, where we 
were welcomed as people are al- 
ways welcomed who come to spend 
money. ‘The landlord, neverthe- 
less, was as polite as though he 
were wholly disinterested. We 
wanted to go to the Falls? Az 
tro, of course we did. In ten mi- 
nutes we were on our way to them. 
The Cascata del Marmore, as it 
is called, has been hymned on a 
loftier harp than mine—the harp, 
in fact, from which this last little 
note has been stolen. In Childe 
Harold’s Pilgrimage the Falls of 
Terni have been apotheosised, and 
we will therefore leave them that 
divinity with which its noble au- 
thor has immortally invested 
them. They are splendid, but after 
reading his verse they are disap- 
pointing. Would it be possible to 
pay the power of the Muse a greater 
compliment? Moreover, we none 
of us could for our lives forget that 
the Falls are made ; and we argued 
that, with the exception of fire- 
works, artificial cascades are the 
most unsatisfactory things in the 
world in the shape of a sensation. 
Nevertheless, we all allowed that 
the pleasures of the long afternoon 
had amply repaid us for the break 
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in our journey; and it was agree- 
able to find ourselves in the cool 
clear evening nearing high-perched 
Spoleto, which we had well in view 
long before we reached it. It was 
too late when we got there to look 
at anything except our neat little 
rooms and the visiting-books of the 
inn. This latter operation seems 
to afford entertainment to almost 
everybody, and may be taken as a 
proof of the disinterested concern 
which, in their idler and less selfish 
moments, men and women feel in 
the movements of their kind. It 
is pleasant, I suppose, to know 
that the ground you have trodden 
to-day was yesterday traversed by 
somebody whom you last met on 
an American steamboat, at the foot 
of the Pyramids, or under Temple 
Bar. Moreover, people are a never- 
ending occasion of talk to people. 
Thousands who will see the Co- 
losseum and say nothing will be 
moved to copious eloquence by 
the sight of a friend’s name in the 
pages of an album ; and the strange 
creatures who will travel much far- 
ther than from Dan to Beersheba 
without betraying the least sign 
that they find it anything but bar- 
ren, will on beholding some fami- 
liar signature wake up into sur- 
prising discourse, and gossip by 
the hour together of the remem- 
brances it suggests. Of course 
Narcisetto made no offer to share 
in our simple amusement; and 
when invited by Olympia to do so, 
superciliously remarked that he 
would as lief entertain himself with 
Johnson’s Dictionary ; adding—for 
my benefit, I suppose, since the 
rest of the company were not sup- 
posed to understand Latin—‘ o- 
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mina stulterum scribuntur ubique 
locorum, 

‘Which means—?’ asked Olympia, 
evidently bent on mischief, and 
not at all disposed to allow the 
young gentleman to play the su- 
perior over the rest of us. 

‘Which means,’ he answered— 
*’tis but a doggrel line—that the 
names of fools are writ 
where.’ 

‘Then come and write yours 
here immediately,’ she said, plung- 
ing the stump of a pen into the 
dregs of an ink-pot. 

Narcisetto, despite his various 
foibles, which I have taken no 
pains to conceal, was no fool, and 
therefore he did as he was bid, 
adding a good round legible ‘ Stz/- 
tissimus, or the Biggest Fool ima- 
ginable,’ to the end of his own sig- 
nature. But that even did not 
content him. Taking French leave, 
he subjoined the names of all of 
us, bracketed us together, and then 
threw down the pen. 

‘There, I think I have done 
justice to everybody. The differ- 
ent people who will shortly be fol- 
lowing in our footsteps, and who, 
like ourselves, will spend an intel- 
lectual evening in examining the 
words of wit and wisdom which 
now lie open before you, will at 
any rate perceive that, whatever 
may be my qualities and charac- 
teristics, you likewise have, at least, 
been fools enough to travel in my 
company.’ 

His attempt at victory and at hav- 
ing the last word was so transpar- 
ently good-natured, that we did 
not begrudge him his triumph. 


every- 


Olympia applauded his readiness 
instead of striving to outdo it, and 
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as a reward for his esprit offered 
to make her appearance the next 
morning by half-past five, if he 
would be up to escort her to the 
cathedral and the citadel. With 
what alacrity he responded to the 
invitation may be guessed ; though 
I think his ardour was a little 
damped when, turning to me, she 
said : 

‘ And I hope you will come too 
—won’'t you ?” 

‘Most willingly. But if we are 
to see both, we must not leave the 
inn a moment later than half-past 
five ; for at seven Caponero says 
we must start, and you know what 
a long day we have before us to- 
morrow.’ 

We were all up betimes—for get- 
ting out of bed with the sun is 
somehow an easier operation than 
in England—and made our way 
direct to the cathedral. We were 
too much hurried to do it justice, 
and we occupied the time passed 
in pushing on to the citadel in 
laments over the dismal necessity 
which tore us away from it, and in 
talking of that incorrigible scape- 
grace, Fra Filippo Lippi, by whom 
the frescoes in its choir were mainly 
executed. 

“Was he as bad as he is repre- 
sented to be? asked Olympia. 

‘Quite, answered Narcisetto 
quickly, and much to my surprise, 
for I should have expected him to 
sympathise warmly with that con- 
vivial chevalier des dames. ‘ Quite 
as bad as he is painted; and de- 
pend upon it the devil invariably 
is, in spite of the extenuation which 
people nowadays constantly endea- 
vour to find for him. O, he was a 
terrible fellow, this Lippo Lippi ? 
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I began to understand by this time 
that he was laughing at us and at 
the world generally, and the pre- 
ference which it entertains for re- 
spectable behaviour. ‘ What was 
there wicked that he did not do? 
In the first place, he began life by 
bethinking himself that he would 
be a monk; a proceeding which 
every enlightened Englishman of 
the nineteenth century must de- 
plore and condemn. But, having 
taken such a lamentable step, why, 
in the name of all morality, did he 
not stick toit? No, he must needs 
be a painter; and between an 
artist and a monk, what is there 
to choose in the mind of any well- 
regulated person? This sad dog 
of a Florentine was both. You 
know Prato, don’t you, some twelve 
miles from Florence? There is a 
convent of Santa Margarita — all 
saints and sinners, you see, in 
these Italian stories; no sensible, 
moderate people like you meet in 
England—a convent of Santa Mar- 
garita at Prato, where this sandal- 
led son of nobody knew whom, for 
he was an orphan, was commis- 
sioned to do some frescoes. In 
this same convent was a girl, whe- 
ther boarder or novice this pre- 
cious Lippo Lippi’s biographers 
have been unable to decide, called 
Lucrezia Buti. The foolish nuns 
allowed her to sit to him for some 
figure or other—likely enough for 
the Madonna—the consequence of 
which was that artist and model 
fell desperately in love with each 
other, and fled from Prato for dear 
life and all that makes life valuable. 
Of course there was no end ofa 
row. But genius covered a multi- 
tude of sins in those days, and 
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Cosmo de’ Medici screened both 
the runaways against the damsel’s 
relations and that very small sec- 
tion of society which then thought 
that bones were broken by such 
incidents.’ 

‘But did Lucrezia Buti stick to 
him ?’ asked Olympia. 

‘ Didn’t she just?” he answered. 
‘ And who was Filippino Lippi, who 
is now acknowledged to have fin- 
ished the frescoes in the Brancacci 
Chapel, in the Carmine at Florence, 
so highly esteemed and so long 
attributed to Masaccio, but the 
son of this romantic couple? Shall 
I repeat you some Italian verses 
written by Dall’ Ongaro, the Vene- 
tian poet, upon the lovers, which I 
don’t believe he has ever printed, 
but a written copy of which he 
kindly gave me last year? Re- 
mind me, and I will do so some 
time to-day in the vefturino; they 
are worth hearing.’ 

‘ But her relations got at him at 
last and poisoned him, did they not?” 

“So they say, and in this very 
Spoleto, and whilst he was painting 
the frescoes in the cathedral choir 
we have just quitted. We had not 
time to look at his tomb ; but there 
it is, in a chapel beside the choir. 
When he was dead and buried, then 
there was another fight over him.’ 

‘What about?’ asked Olympia. 

‘Tell her,’ said Narcisetto, turn- 
ing to me; thinking, I suppose, that 
he had monopolised the talk quite 
long enough. 

‘Why, about who should have 
his rascally carcass,’ I said, catch- 
ing the contagion of Narcisetto’s 
humour. ‘Lorenzo de’ Medici 
wanted it at Florence, not as be- 


ing a good Protestant Christian, 
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you would naturally suppose, in 
order to have it burnt by the com- 
mon hangman, but to embalm it 
and put it in Santa Croce, and raise 
a splendid monument over it. But 
the magistrates of Spoleto stuck to 
his ashes and would not give them 
up, even to a Lorenzo the Magnifi- 
cent. So the latter, like a gentle- 
man and a pagan as he was, paid 
for the tomb in the cathedral here 
at Spoleto, and got the scholarly 
Politian to write the epitaph. But 
you know they had no morality in 
those days. We have. And ac- 
cordingly, when Byron died, not 
only did nobody of any importance 
want to have him buried in West- 
minster Abbey, but its pious Chap- 
ter closed their doors against his 
abominable body, having recently 
opened them to crown George IV. 
We are a moral people, there is no 
doubt of it, and the Italians are not. 
The Madonna help them? 

‘You both talk very profanely, 
said Olympia, ‘ though I thank you 
for the story of Fra Lippo Lippi. 
—O, what-a view! 

She had turned round. So now 
did we. We had reached the cita- 
del, but in a second had forgotten 
all about it. Some enthusiastic 
preachers make a practice of try- 
ing to describe heaven, but it is 
generally considered that their at- 
tempts are not very successful. 
Then why should I send you to 
sleep by striving to describe the 
view from Spoleto Citadel? Is it 
not better honestly and humbly 
to confess that it is indescribable ? 
From it may be seen the entire val- 
ley of the Clitumnus, an immense 
range of the Apennines, Perugia 
and Foligno, Assisi and Spello, 
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and dozens of musically-named 
hamlets shimmering in the sun in 
a bountiful and far-stretching plain. 
Go and see it, and be silent and 
thankful, as we were on that celes- 
tial May morning. 

In another hour we had break- 
fasted, and were once more on our 
journey ; and it was not long be- 
fore we drew up in the middle of 
the high-road to pay our homage 
to the temple of ‘ small and delicate 
proportions,’ which, ‘ on the grassy 
banks of the sweetest wave of the 
most living crystal,’ still goes by 
the name of Clitumnus. What 
matters it whether or not it is the 
structure described by Pliny? Pa- 
gan or Christian, who cares which 
it be? For is it not inexpressibly 
beautiful? And have not two 
stanzas of undying song been dedi- 
cated to it? Pound away, my 
musty commentators, archeologists, 
and would-be accurate wiseacres. 
There it stands, independently and 
in spite of you all, like a gem of 
architecture dropped from heaven 
through a lucky chink in the clouds 
—the temple of ‘the purest god of 
gentle waters.’ O Caponero mio! 
for the love of God and the Ma- 
donna and all the saints, drive on. 
Take with you all my luggage, all 
my worldly goods, the two insides, 
Narcisetto, ay, even the divine 
Olympia, and leave me here alone. 
Unless, indeed, that bewitching 
young woman will rid herself of her 
humanity, and become a ‘river 
nymph, to gaze and lave her limbs 
where nothing hid them.’ And is 
that probable?— is it even pos- 
sible? O, how one hates one’s 
kind in moments when one is pas- 
sionately in love with Nature! 
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I almost began to think that part 
of my prayer was about to be 
granted, for it seemed as though 
Olympia had suddenly and quite 
unsolicited taken hold of my hand; 
a proceeding, to say the least of it, 
more nymph-like than feminine, in 
the conventional sense of that word. 
On turning, however, to seek for 
an explanation of this singular pro- 
ceeding, I perceived that my hand 
was in that of a wizened, toothless 
old woman, who in her other hand 
held a bunch of keys, said I resem- 
bled a son of hers who had been 
taken by the conscription, told 
us that she would show us the inte- 
rior of the tiny temple, and then be- 
gan talking most classically of Pliny, 
the Romans, and the river-god. 
But the Madonna had sent them 
all packing, she added, and San 
Salvatore was now the genius of 
the spot. She mumbled on volubly, 
holding my hand all the while, and 
blending history with fiction in the 
most realistic way imaginable. I 
believed it all, and blessed the old 
crone for her precious information. 
Like the man in Longfellow’s poem, 
I gave her thrice her fee, and 
would have given worlds to be 
able to buy her out of her cottage 
hard-by, and purchase ‘the milk- 
white steer’ that, I swear, was 
‘ grazing’ not forty yards away. 

‘You cannot kill the gods,’ J ex- 
claimed, as I flung myself back in 
the seat in the coupé, and we drove 
on. ‘Pan is of dead, and all the 
better sort of us are still real good 
Pagans in our hearts.’ 

‘But thou, Clitumnus,’ began 
Olympia, reciting— 


‘ But thou, Clitumnus ! in thy sweetest 
wave 
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Of the most living crystal that was 
e’er 

The haunt of river nymph, to gaze 
and lave 

Her limbs where nothing hid them, 
thou dost rear 

Thy grassy banks whereon the milk- 
white steer 

Grazes—thou purest god of gentle 
waters,* 

And most serene of aspect and most 
clear. 

Surely that stream was unprofaned 
by slaughters— 

A mirror and a bath for Beauty’s 
youngest daughters. 


And on thy happy shore a temple 
still, 

Of small and delicate proportions, 
keeps 

Upon a mild declivity of hill 

Its memory of thee; beneath it 
sweeps 

Thy current’s calmness; oft from 
out it leaps 

The finny darter with the glittering 
scales, 

Who dwells and revels in thy glassy 
deeps ; 

While, chance, some scattered water- 
lily sails 

Down where the shallower wave 
still tells its bubbling tales.’ 


Olympia had repeated the stanzas 
with exquisite taste and intonation ; 
but as she now paused I could not 
refrain from adding the stanza that 
follows, without which the passage 
remains incomplete, and my feelings 


* Those who are closely acquainted 
with the text of Childe Harold will notice 
a variation from it in the above reading. 
It is not too much to say that there are 
dozens oferrors in Mr. Murray's version, 
owing probably to Lord Byron’s somewhat 
careless handwriting. We have reason to 
believe that several of them have been pointed 
out to the publisher ; but, for reasons best 
known to himself, he refuses to do anything, 
though the perpetuation of absolute non- 
sense is, in some instances, the consequence. 
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at least would not have been ade- 
quately expressed : 


‘Pass not unblest the genius of the 


place ! 

If through the air a zephyr more 
serene 

Win to the brow, ’tis his; and if ye 
trace 

Along the margin a more eloquent 
green, 

If on the heart the freshness of the 
scene 

Sprinkle its coolness, and from the 
dry dust 

Of weary life a moment lave it 
clean 

With Nature’s baptism—'tis to him 
ye must 

Pay orisons for this suspension of 
disgust.’ 


‘And there are creatures,’ ex- 
claimed Narcisetto scornfully, ‘who 
will tell you that there are living 
poets who can write like that.’ 

‘Let them tell you,’ I said; 
‘what does it matter? Posterity 
will settle that matter for them. 
Leave them their little day.’ 

It was afternoon before we 
reached Santa Maria degli Angeli. 
Let it not be supposed that be- 
tween it and Spoleto there is no- 
thing worth seeing save Clitumnus. 
Had we not passed hard by Spello, 
not far from Bevagna, and right 
through Foligno? But, alas, from 
Spoleto to Perugia, it had been 
laid down, was to be but one day’s 
journey, and Assisi, of course, was 
to be visited on the way. To that 
one purpose, therefore, all minor 
considerations had to succumb; 
and I said as little as I could to 
Olympia of the wealth of Umbrian 
paintings, a chance of seeing which 
we were thus throwing away, aware 
what a mortification the knowledge 
of her loss would be to that truly 
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earnest traveller and worshipper of 


art, 

At Santa Maria degli Angeli, 
Caponero unharnessed his steeds, 
and we were to the 
village a rough conveyance of some 
sort to take us up to Assisi; but 


procure in 


before doing so there was the mag 
nificent 
visited, 


church on the spot to be 


which encloses and = sur- 
the little cell and chapel 
in which St. Franeis first laid the 
foundation of his order. At the 


chapel he worked, so tradition says, 


mounts 


with his own hands; and we have 
his personal assurance that he re 
garded it with intense spiritual af 
fection, calling it his fortiunen/a, 
or ‘little inheritance.’ ‘Twenty-five 
years ago the church was almost 
entirely destroyed by an earth 
quake ; but strange to say, though 
its tower, roof, and several of its 
columns were shattered and over 
thrown, the cupola, under which 
directly stand the cell and chapel 
of the saint, remained intact. We 
were not stupid enough to be either 
surprised or disgusted when the 
simple monk who was our cicerone 
claimed for its singular security 
the intervention of St. Francis and 
the miraculous favour of Heaven, 
though, of course, it was no more 
necessary that we should share his 
views than that we should there 
and then them. In 
deed, I will not be sure that Olym- 


contravene 


pia was not somewhat disposed to 
accept the supernatural explana 
tion of the phenomenon; for the 
religious who gave it was very 
fascinating by the modesty of his 
demeanour, the gentleness of his 


tones, and the manifest sincerity of 


his faith, At any rate he believed 
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in the miracle even if she did not. 
Equally genuine was his belief in 
the story of the rose -leaves with 
thorns in the centre of them, pre 
pared packets of which he distri 
buted amongst us, Strange as it 
may seem, it was anything but dis 
pleasing to hear him tell Olympia, 
with exquisite simplicity, how ‘ // 
Santo’ had one day had a great 
temptation of the flesh, and in order 
to cure it, had gone out and rolled 
his bare body in a brier-bush. ‘The 
temptation was overcome, and the 
brier-bush became a rose-tree, in 
the middle of whose leaves thorns 
Gia. 
By which gid we were to under 


grew instead of on its stems, 


stand that not only was the story 
true, but that nobody ever dreamed 
of questioning it. Olympia’s face 
during the narrative was all that 
Indeed, 
it was difficult to say whether she 
or this simple follower of St. Fran 


could possibly be desired. 


cis was, in such matter, the more 
charmingly unsophisticated, Nar 
cisetto had long ago walked off, 
and the two insides, I fear, thought 
the story not so much a very su 
perstitious as a rather improper one. 
For my part, I had been in Italy 
far too long to think anything about 
it, either in one aspect or in the 
other. 
*O Signorina ! 
Qualche cosina 
Per Caritade, 
Che la Madonna, 
E tutti i Santi, 
Gli dia bene 
In Paradiso,’ 
Such was the strain that greeted 
our ears for the first half-mile as 
we drove from Santa Maria degli 
Angeli to Assisi. 


It proceeded 
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from six or cight bare-footed little 
rascals of both sexes, who ran by 
the side of the carriage with ad 
mirable persistency, now stumbling, 
now falling, now losing breath al 
together, but among them never 
dropping the metrical appeal to 
our benevolence, and our hopes of 
reward from the Madonna and all 
the saints in Paradise. Olympia 
sorely wanted to open her purse, 
but both Narcisetto and I loudly 
protested against her doing so. 
We had held a long argumentation 
and exhaustive discussion on this 
very question of almsgiving the 
first 
as the result of it, we had entered 


day of our journey; and, 
into a solemn league and covenant 
to discountenance all professed 


mendicancy. ‘There were more 
than ordinary reasons for our ar- 
riving at that conclusion. We were 
travelling through a portion of 
Italy which had 
under the dominion of the Pope, 
and which had only just passed 
to the Victor Em- 


manuel, ‘The Holy See avowedly 


recently been 


SC eplre of 


countenances mendicancy, allows it 
to be erected into an institution, 
and really has a good deal to say 
in defence of it. Governments 


based upon more modern ideas 
profess to ban and, if necessary, 
to punish it. On the whole, we 
were all inclined to think that the 
time for its extinction had arrived, 
and had made our compact ac- 
By it, Narc isetto and 
still 


So at length the poor little 


cordingly. 
I now insisted, we should 
stand. 
creatures were fairly beaten, and 
the sound of their petitionary sing- 
ing died away. 


‘I think you might have let me 
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break my promise, just for once,’ 
said Olympia. ‘ Hearts not 
steel, and steel is bent, says Sir 
Walter Scott. What, then, must 
your hearts be made of? It went 
to mine to see little 
running, and panting, and chant- 


are 


those ones 
ing, all for nothing.’ 

‘Did it?’ said Narcisetto with 
unmoved resolution. ‘I don’t think 
they need much commiseration. 
They are well exercised in the 
performance you have just wit- 
nessed, and a series of disappoint- 
ments alone will abolish it. I will 
be bound to say they are chatter- 
ing, and grinning, and playing, and 
as happy as butterflies again at this 
very moment. Did you make out 
what they said ? 

‘Yes, I think I did. Was not 
this it? And she repeated the 
verses written down above. 

‘Who,’ I asked, ‘ do you suppose 
composed them ?’ 

‘I can’t tell, indeed,’ said Olym- 
pia. 

‘I should think you could not,’ 
Narcisetto. ‘And I am 
bound to say, with all respect to 


added 


our friend, that the question seems 

to me to be rather a wild one.’ 
‘Not so wild 

suppose ; as I think you will grant 


as you seem to 


when you have heard what I have 


to say. I make bold to assert, 
that the author of that simple 
strain was no other than Saint 


Francis himself, the greatest man 
of action of the thirteenth century, 
and one of the greatest men of all 
time. 1 claim for that unsophisti- 
cated hymn a sacred antiquity of 
at least six hundred and fifty years. 
It was composed about the year of 
grace 1200, a century before Dante 
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wrote his Divine Comedy, and nearly 
two centuries before Chaucer wrote 
the Canterbury Tales. What are the 
earliest metrical specimens of the 
Italian language? Not the Rime 
of Petrarch, not the Canzoni of the 
Vita Nuova, but the hymns of St. 
Francis. Depend upon it, you have 
just heard one of them. No doubt, 
in the flow of the many years that 
have since elapsed, some polite 
liberty has been taken with the 
original text ; but substantially the 
appeal made by those curly-headed 
little vagabonds was an appeal com- 
posed expressly by him who loved 
children, even as his great Exem- 
plar loved them; in whose heart 
was registered a solemn vow never 
to refuse alms to a beggar; in the 
folds of whose rough serge cloak— 
so say the Zres Socit, or Three Com- 
panions of the Order, who have left 
their record of his life—hares flee- 
ing from the sportsman instinctive- 
ly took refuge ; and who, even ac- 
cording to the modern and Pro- 
testant testimony of good Dean 
Milman, was the most blameless 
and gentle creature that ever lived.’ 

‘I will get down—I will get 
down ! exclaimed Olympia. ‘Tell 
the driver to stop. I must go 
back, I really must. Those chil- 
dren must have their gualche co- 
sina.’ 

‘But our solemn league and co- 
venant ’ exclaimed Narcisetto. 

‘I don’t care. I will break it. 
I cannot refuse St. Francis. They 


must have their gualche cosina; 
they must, they must.’ 

*O you Papist! we both ex- 
claimed. 

‘I am no more a Papist than 
either of you; but I am on the 
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side of St. Francis for all that; 
and so are you,’ she added, turn- 
ing to me; ‘or you could not have 
spoken of him as you have just 
been speaking. Stop the driver, 
I say ; stop him.’ 

‘*Twould be no use now,’ calmly 
expostulated Narcisetto. ‘ Besides, 
we have no time to lose. You will 
be pretty sure to see—and hear 
—them again on our return to Santa 
Maria degli Angeli; and since you 
seem to be so bent upon breaking 
your promise, I for one will absolve 
you.’ 

‘So will I,’ I added, ‘ if you will 
but desist from going back now. 
You would only still further shorten 
the brief hours that we can devote 
to the examination of his splendid 
sanctuary. But you are wrong, all 
the same, for giving way to your 
enthusiastic impulses in the mat- 
ter.’ 

‘But you are enthusiastic too,’ 
she rejoined, ‘about this grand St. 
Francis. As if I could not see that 
plainly enough 

‘Yes,’ I replied ; ‘but my en- 
thusiasm is a purely historical one. 
I do admire the thirteenth century 
with all my heart and soul, but— 
ahimé—I am not living in it, 
So why should I act as though I 
were? In one sense, it is true, we 
still can live in it; but only in the 
air and in a state of ecstasy. We 
must be lifted from the earth, be 
abstracted from all our contem- 
poraneous duties and _ practical 
obligations ; and so for a while we 
can consort with the Saint of As- 
sisi, despise the world, love God, 
and immolate ourselves or the 
wants and sufferings of our un- 
happier fellow-creatures.’ 
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‘Yes,’ exclaimed Narcisetto, ‘and 
then, after a few ecstatic moments, 
drop to earth again, and commence 
once more the beggarly nineteenth- 
century round of fashionable visits, 
scepticism, and butchers’ bills.’ 

Who shall describe Assisi ? Who- 
ever can. I shall not even try to 
do so. I have twice visited it; 
and the sooner I go there again 
the better for me. This only will 
I say: that unless, as he enters the 
convent, a man can leave his Pro- 
testantism and the nineteenth cen- 
tury waiting for him outside, he 
had better stay away altogether. 
He will only be an intruder, and 
a very foolish one. But supposing 
that he can, he may, on emerging 
from it, resume all his modern 
theological and ethical views un- 
modified, if he find that possible. 

‘IT have just spent,’ said Olympia, 
as we descended towards Santa 
Maria degli Angeli, ‘the two hap- 
piest and most precious hours of 
my life.’ 

Very shortly we came again upon 
the curly-headed little beggars who 
had vainly solicited our charity in 
the early part of the afternoon. 
Nothing daunted, they made a 
fresh start, both with their bare 
legs and their singing eleemosy- 
nary appeal for ‘ gualche cosina.’ 
They had not long to wait. Olym- 
pia already had her purse and 
her heart in her hand, and la- 
vished centesimi upon them most 
freely ; saying that she must make 
the most of the oppertunity which, 
she supposed, the hardness of 
our hearts would not allow to 
occur again. O great, wonderful 
St. Francis! Thou hast lain in 
thy grave for six hundred and 
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fifty years ; and yet across the cen- 
turies thou dost touch the heart 
even of a heretic with the magic 
of thy name, and dost compel her, 
in spite of her convictions and her 
good sense, to practise thy precept 
of almsgiving ! What vaunted ‘man 
of the time’ now living will be able 
to do as much, even fifty years after 
the daily newspapers have prophe- 
sied for him an immortality of 
fame? Printing was not invented 
when St. Francis of Assisi died. 
Still he has managed to survive se- 
veral notable personages who have 
written many books, and several 
others concerning whom many 
books have been written. And 
why? Is it not because his ‘ works’ 
were ‘works of the Spirit’? Verily, 
are there any such now? 

From Santa Maria degli Angeli 
is a distance of sixteen miles, and 
night was closing in as we reached 
it. It has five main approaches— 
Porta Sole, Porta Sant’ Angelo, 
Porta San Pietro, Porta Susanna, 
and Porta Eburnea. Ought not 
every city and every mind to have 
five similar ones? Through Porta 
Sole, or The Gate of the Dawn, the 
earliest intimations of life must be 
transmitted. Through Porta Sant’ 
Angelo let heavenly messengers 
silently glide, bringing to us con- 
soling assurances of things unseen. 
Through Porta San Pietro all vene- 
rable orthodox opinions may pass 
in to us, and receive when there 
such welcome and residence as we 
may think fit to accord to them. By 
Porta Santa Susanna all beautiful 
female influences may have their 
entrance, bringing home to us the 
indispensable knowledge that man 
cannot hope to be truly wise or 
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truly good without the help of 
woman ; but that, for her to be 
able to accomplish her mission, 
he must not only sweetly love, but 
deeply reverence, her. And the 
Porta Eburnea, or Ivory Gate—is 
it not the Gate of Dreams? And 
what life is complete that does not 
leave them access ? 

So J dreamed as we slowly 
mounted the winding road that 
leads from the rich valley up 
to lofty Perugia. Olympia was 
worn out with the fatigues of the 
day, and was fast asleep in the 
other corner of the coupé. Nar- 
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cisetto, in a fit of strange energy, 
had got down at the bottom of 
the hill, half an hour ago, and 
had walked briskly forward in the 
moonlight to apprise the landlord 
of the inn of our approach. Like 
myself, he already knew Perugia ; 
and, like myself, no doubt was 
eager for the morning, which 
would once again give him that 
unsurpassed prospect which is to 
be had from its dismantled battle- 
ments, and reintroduce him to 


those priceless treasures of Art 
which its zigzag precipitous walls 
protect. 

















‘NOT FALSE, BUT FICKLE’ 


Suc a little while ago, such a little while ! 
At our own inconstancy should we sigh or smile? 


Blind and deaf the tyrant, Love, who rules our inner life ; 
He neither heeds nor hears the toss and tumult of the strife. 


Raising one to sure calm height, to dash another down ; 





Gathering flowers from new-made graves to wreathe the bridal crown. 


Blessing here with perfect faith, tender strong and true ; 
Blighting there some radiant bloom, fresh blossoms to renew. 
Wrenching purest ties in twain, wounding, searing, healing— 
All the weakness of our hearts day by day revealing. 
Helpless human life goes on, as the wheel revolves, 

Passing our poor struggles o’er, crushing our resolves. 

What avails to strive or wail? better to beguile 

Each swift hour with all it gives—for a little while. 

Gather roses while they blow, catch the sunbeams passing ; 
Every moment, shine or shade, the great stream is glassing. 
Such a little while ago, such a little while ! 

And I dreamt that life was lit but by your joyous smile. 


Such a little while ago, and you thought or swore— 

Given a loving look of mine, and hope would ask no more. 
Now, can you quite remember your glory in your choice ? 
Can I recall the old sweet thrill that answered to your voice ? 
In sooth we scarcely can, dear; all passed like April’s smile ; 
Such a little while ago, such a little while ! 

We'll owe it kindly memories, that happy dream we dreamt ; 
It had no inner claim to be from Love’s strange laws exempt. 
Yet recollect it tenderly, for in its brief bright reign 

Was many a joy whose subtle charm we shall not find again. 


The spell was woven deftly, it was potent to beguile ; 
Such a little while ago, such a little while ! 
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Book the Third. 


CHAPTER III. 
DOWNWARDS. 


Tue life of Alice during the time 
which had elapsed since she left 
Paris was, if not less sad and lonely, 
at least less disturbed than before. 
It was impossible for her to refuse 
to acknowledge to herself that her 
husband’s absence was a relief. It 
released her from the constant 
sense of fear, which was indescrib- 
ably painful; it released her from 
the perpetual consciousness of fail- 
ure, which kept her spirits down 
beyond the power of her youth and 
health to raise them. It left her 
in peace; and though the sorrow 
at her heart was always living and 
irremediable, it slumbered some- 
times when he was not there, with 
his forbidding manner, his scornful 
tone, and that sinister look, in 
which she had begun to read dis- 
like. Her heart had been pierced 
many times, during the brief visits 
he had made to her seaside cot- 
tage before he went to Meriton, 
with the agonising conviction that 
the careless indifference which had 
been so hard to bear, which had 
turned the memory of the old days 
of her loving delusion into insup- 
portable suffering, was in its turn 
passing away; and that in the dark 
time to come, into which she did 
not dare to look, she would be 
forced to recur to the remembrance 
of it as comparatively happy, as 
well for her by contrast. 


Up to the moment at which this 
terrible truth had made itself evi- 
dent to Alice, she had not freed 
herself from the trammels of her 
old, patient, believing love. The 
presence of her husband under 
any circumstances—whatever his 
mood, however rough his temper, 
however he hurt her by the 
impatience whose manifestation 
he never spared her—had always 
been delightful to her. She had 
known andacknowledged toherself, 
in her bitterest hours of complaint 
and supplication to her Father in 
heaven, that she would rather have 
been with him in his worst moods, 
than have severed her life from 
his. However timid and appre- 
hensive the pleasure with which 
she had greeted his return, it always 
was pleasure; however unreason- 
able the regret with which she be- 
held his departure, it always was 
regret. 

But a change had come over 
Alice in this respect—a change 
which she feared to analyse, but 
which she felt from day to day 
more strongly, more incontestably. 
This change had had its origin in 
the first hour of her conviction that 
her husband’s indifference had al- 
tered into dislike—a conviction 








which gave to her fear of him an- 
other and far more agonising cha- 
racter, and struck away from her 
timid grasp the slender reed of 
hope by which she had held for 
so long. 
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Ignorant as Alice was of the 
world, limited as was her theoreti- 
cal knowledge of the mysteries of 
the human heart, little as she un- 
derstood the full and fatal meaning 
of her own isolation, her husband’s 
disregard of her rights, and the 
strong pathetic claim which she 
possessed on his consideration, 
she felt with overwhelming force 
that a new and dreadful influence 
had come into her life. What 
should she do now? It was no 
longer a question of pleasing him 
a little more, or displeasing him a 
little less; it was simply being 
forced to recognise always in her 
home the presence of terrible do- 
mestic hatred. From the hour in 
which she felt this, Alice laid 
down arms and surrendered to 
her fate. She had done with hope 
now, and all that remained to 
her was patience. 

Soon there settled on her young 
face the look which comes with 
patience in constant exercise, 
where hope has no longer a place. 
Only her body was young now; 
the youth of her heart was gone. 
A certain kind of peace came to 
her in her solitude—a colourless, 
dim peace, which made the mono- 
tonous days endurable. By de- 
grees Alice came to acknowledge 
that the presence of her husband 
was her greatest trial, and to dread 
it proportionably. She made few 
acquaintances among the people 
who lived in the vicinity of her cot- 
tage—a neat little dwelling enough, 
with a small patch of garden at the 
side, which Alice would once have 
cultivated with care, but which she 
neglected now. The cottage stood 
on a slight elevation, and before it 
stretched the coast line of sand 
and shingle, and the gray mono- 
tonous sea. The nearest village 
was a mile away, and Alice had no 
close neighbours except a few boat- 
men and their families, whose cot- 
tages were built under the shelter 
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of the little plateau on which her 
dwelling stood. There was nothing 
attractive in the place or its sur- 
roundings, and anyone but Alice 
would soon have wearied of the 
spot to which she had been at- 
tracted by a remembrance of her 
childhood. But Alice did not tire 
of it; she was too weary already 
to be additionally tired by such 
things ; it was all the same to her 
where she passed her sad, defeated 
days. She had visited the scene 
with some pleasure when Henry 
Hurst took her there to seek for 
a dwelling-place ; she had eagerly 
recalled the day of which she had 
so happy a recollection. 

‘How wonderful we thought it,’ 
she had said to her husband, ‘the 
first time we saw the sea! Just 
there, at the turn of the road, where 
we came in sight of it, my mother 
caught hold of us both with a start, 
as if she really thought we might 
be drowned at that distance. Do 
you remember how you strove to 
make her let your hand go, when 
we wanted to run into the surf hand 
in hand, and how you couldn’t? 
And do you remember the boat- 
man who carried me to the water’s 
edge in his arms, and tried to per- 
suade my mother to have a boat 
and go over to the island ? 

‘I remember the island,’ said 
Henry Hurst; ‘Green Island they 
called it, I think. There it is, to 
the left; there ought to be a good 
view of the east coast from there. 
If we find anything to suit here, I 
shall try the island for sketching.’ 

They found a furnished cottage 
at a very moderate rent; and Henry 
Hurst installed Alice there with a 
servant before he commenced his 
artistic tour. 

Green Island was the only ob- 
ject in the neighbourhood which 
could lay claim to be considered 
in any degree picturesque. The 
flatness and uniformity of the coast 
were unbroken as far as the eye 
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could reach ; and the inland por- 
tion of the scene, though well 
wooded, was uninteresting. In any 
other place, Green Island would 
have passed without much notice ; 
but at Carbury, as the district was 
named, it assumed considerable 
importance. There was absolutely 
nothing else to break the mono- 
tony of the prospect. Green Island 
was not of large extent, but its out- 
line was picturesquely varied and 
broken up into miniature ravines, 
jutting points of rock, small bits of 
table-land, and tiny bays. At the 
western extremity, a long, deep 
fissure, through which the sea 
flowed at high water, but whose 
sandy bed was dry when the tide 
was out, gave almost the appear- 
ance of a second little island 
lying close to the first. In the 
centre of this fissure, which ex- 
tended across the entire width of 
the island, and which was known 
to the boatmen and others who 
frequented the place as the Long 
Hole, there was a mass of rock 
about four feet high, which afforded 
at low water a convenient and 
sheltered seat, and had frequently 
served as a.table for the intrepid 
holiday-makers, who, driven to 
desperation by the dulness of Car- 
bury, tried to persuade themselves 
that it was very amusing to pic-nic 
at Green Island. The distance 
from the shore was about a mile, 
and the customary point of em- 
barkation was a little pier in front 
of the boatmen’s cottages already 
mentioned. 

Henry Hurst remained with 
Alice for a week after they removed 
to the cottage at Carbury. He 
speedily made up his mind that a 
duller place did not exist; and, 
to do him justice, he was sorry 
Alice had fixed upon it. But she 
liked it, at least she did not com- 
plain by anticipation, and he satis- 
fied himself with the reflection that 
if the place did not suit her it was 
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her own fault, he had done what 
she asked him. She would pro- 
bably make acquaintance with 
some of the people about; she 
could tolerate them, he supposed, 
though he could not. During the 
week he stayed, Henry Hurst did 
not exchange a word with anyone 
in Carbury except the boatman 
who lived in the nearest cottage, 
and whom he employed to row 
him over to Green Island. The 
season was spring, and the weather 
was not yet warm; but the young 
artist did not mind that. Some- 
times Alice accompanied him, and 
then she generally walked about the 
island and read while he sketched. 
She soon conceived a great fond- 
ness for the place, which, so early 
in the year, was always solitary. 
The isolation, yet within view of 
habitations, pleased her; and she 
especially enjoyed crossing the 
island through the Long Hole 
when the tide was out, and walk- 
ing on the sloping strand on the 
far side, from whence nothing was 
to be seen but the great expanse 
of the sea. 

When she was left alone at Car- 
bury she began to feel for the 
island some of the same sort of 
attraction which the old church- 
yard at Coventry had had for her 
in the days of her girlhood; ah, 
how long past they were now, how 
rapidly fading out of her memory ! 
But she could not often indulge 
the longing she so constantly felt 
to go there and pass hours in 
silent communion with Nature. 
She could not afford the expense 
of a boat more than once or twice 
in the week ; she had very little 
money,—none for unnecessary ex- 





penditure. The summer had begun 
when a chance incident placed 
within Alice’s reach the cheap 
pleasure which she desired. She 
had formed a slight acquaintance 
with the boatmen who lived near 
her, and on going out and return- 
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ing home she usually exchanged 
greetings with them; sometimes 
lingering to watch them launching 
or drawing up their boats, or to 
talk to the shy, rosy children. 

One of these children, the little 
daughter of the boatman who had 
take: her over to the island on 
her first visit, soon became a 
great favourite with Alice. Little 
Maggie Burton was a bright, intel- 
ligent, strong, healthy, happy child, 
of a frank and daring nature; 
whose face, with shining blue 
eyes, pink cheeks, and thick, fair, 
curly hair, might have served for 
a painter’s model of the full con- 
tentment and perfect physique of 
childhood. Every day Alice saw 
the little girl playing before the 
door of her father’s cottage, or 
running to meet him as he re- 
turned with his boat, into which 
she invariably climbed. Then the 
father, however tired, would take 
to his oars again and give little 
Maggie a turn. Something which 
she felt to be peculiar in the re- 
lation between the father and the 
child, led Alice to think that the 
little girl had no mother. On in- 
quiry, she found this to be the 
case ; and from that time she took 
a lively and practical interest in 
little Maggie, which aroused much 
gruff gratitude towards her on the 
part of Burton, and did herself a 
great deal of good. 

It was quite a surprise to Alice 
to find that she had sufficient 
energy to care for the child, and 
to study the best means by which 
to be really useful to her little 
friend. Every day at a certain 
hour Maggie came to her, and 
learned a few simple elementary 
lessons which she made interest- 
ing, illustrating them by familiar 
objects, and diversifying them 
with a good deal of play. For 
some time the play was much 
harder work to Alice than the 
lessons ; but she persevered, and 
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she had her reward. The list- 
lessness, the never-ending weari- 
ness, the carelessness of life which 
beset her days from sunrise to sun- 
set, oppressed her less and less. 
She was no longer condemned to 
pass all her time in brooding over 
her grief; a more natural and 
healthy atmosphere began to per- 
vade her life. 

Little Maggie was a child of quick 
and sharp perceptions, and she had 
the sagacity which the children of 
the poor acquire lamentably early 
in all things appertaining to money. 
She soon found out that the pretty 
young lady who was so kind to her 
was not rich; she gave her many 
useful things, but she did not buy 
them ; the little frocks and cloaks, 
the pinafores which made Maggie 
a shining example of cleanliness, 
did not come out of ‘the shop’ 
at Carbury, but were fabricated 
from garments of Alice’s own, 
and neatly made by Alice her- 
self. Maggie soon knew the re- 
sources of Alice’s wardrobe by 
heart, and was quite sharp enough 
to be aware that they were very 
seldom and very meagrely rein- 
forced. Hence it arose that Mag- 
gie confided her discoveries and 
her deductions to her father, and 
that James Burton made a propo- 
sition one day to Alice which gave 
her great pleasure. ‘The proposi- 
tion, made with the gruffness, the 
awkwardness, and the heartiness 
which are each characteristic of 
the British boatmen, was, that 
Alice should let him occasionally 
take her across to the island early 
in theday, andcome for her in an in- 
terval of his work in the afternoon. 
She might take Maggie with her 
if she liked, she would be com- 
pany for her; and the lessons— 
which James Burton regarded with 
distant, not to say apprehensive 
respect—might go on in the open 
air as well as in the cottage. When 
Burton had succeeded, with con- 
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tortions of shyness and awkward- 
ness quite indescribable, in making 
Alice understand that he proposed 
to render her this service gratis, 
Alice consented to the arrange- 
ment, and thenceforth she went 
constantly, when the weather was 
fine, to Green Island, sometimes 
accompanied by little Maggie, and 
sometimes alone. 

She began to love the sea with 
intensity almost approaching to 
that with which it is loved by 
those who are born and reared 
beside it. When the delight of 
novelty subsided, that of famili- 
arity took its place. She felt her 
loneliness less in the presence of 
the restless waves; and the im- 
mensity of the sea, its eternal 
motion, and the world of wonders 
which lay for ever hidden in its 
depths, made her realise the brev- 
ity and insignificance of life, made 
her feel the nearness of the time 
when it would be over and done 
with, when she and her sorrow 
would be out of sight for ever, 
and it would all be no matter. 

Visitors to Green Island were 
not numerous, and she was usually 
undisturbed. The island was a 
sort of summer drawing-room for 
her, and the sea-air, the healthful 
exercise, the bathing, and even 
swimming, in which art she be- 
came quite a proficient, restored 
to her fair cheek some of the 
bloom which had faded from it, 
under the combined influence of 
sorrow and the uncongenial mode 
of life which had been hers in 
Paris. 

Among the inhabitants of Car- 
bury, Alice had excited little cu- 
riosity and less interest. The ‘new 
people’ at ‘ Bateman’s cottage,’ by 
which matter-of-fact appellation 
Alice’s dwelling was _ generally 
known, were very quiet and unso- 
ciable ; and when it had been as- 
certained that the husband was an 
artist, who ‘ went about sketching 
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for his livelihood’—thus tersely 
was his profession described— 
everybody seemed reconciled to 
his long spells of absence from his 
home, as everybody ought to have 
been, considering that the inhabit- 
ants of Carbury had but vague 
notions of what art meant. They 
had no fault to find with Alice. 
She went to church regularly; and 
though it would have been more 
becoming and pleasant to the feel- 
ings of the majority of the Carbury 
people had she gone to chapel in- 
stead—they being Dissenters, and 
having no greatopinion of ‘Church,’ 
except in the case of very rich peo- 
ple, undeniable gentry, who were 
supposed to have no souls to speak 
of, in the sense of requiring exhor- 
tation—still, they overlooked that 
magnanimously, and entertained 
no doubt of Alice’s entire respect- 
abilty. She paid her bills with 
exemplary punctuality, and though 
those bills were less in amount 
than the purveyors of her little 
household could have wished, the 
village felt that such punctuality 
was to be commended. She had 
no friends among any but the 
poor. The timidity and reticence 
of her nature, the shy and em- 
barrassed manner which her iso- 
lation and the constant sense of 
being at a disadvantage had in- 
creased, operated as a barrier be- 
tween her and the chance acquaint- 
ances which generally turn up for 
strangers in comparatively primi- 
tive places, and she so effectually 
‘kept herself to herself, as they 
said, that when people had satis- 
fied themselves there was nothing 
equivocal, blamable, mysterious, 
or interesting about the occupant 
of ‘Bateman’s cottage,’ they thought 
no more of her. 

It would be difficult to picture 
a more solitary life than that of 
Alice, and yet, during the summer 
which followed her establishment 
at Bateman’s cottage, she had, and 
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was grateful for, much melancholy 
peace, disturbed only by the brief 
visits of her husband, and the ne- 
cessity of writing to him. Yes, 
that occupation which had been 
her delight, her sovereign, unfail- 
ing consolation in other days, of 
whose happiness she could not 
bear to think, whose remembrance 
she put from her, but which would 
haunt her sometimes pitilessly, was 
a torment to her now. What to 
say, what to leave unsaid, how 
to avoid provoking the ever-ready 
censure, the ever-ready sneer; how 
to select among the topics which 
she might venture to introduce, 
and carefully to exclude those in 
which her much-detested ‘ senti- 
- mentality’ and ‘silly womanishness’ 
might be detected, — these were 
difficult questions, and they might 
have puzzled a wiser head than 
Alice’s, though they could hardly 
have been put to a purer heart 
to wring it. She never succeeded 
in answering them to her satisfac- 
tion, and the result was that her 
letters to her husband were very 
tame and uninteresting documents. 
Little details of her expenditure of 
the small sum which he placed at 
her disposal, commentaries cn the 
merits or demerits of her servant— 
a well-meaning person, who had 
elementary ideas regarding her 
duties, and whose solicitude for 
her mistress resolved itself in- 
to sincere and active wonder how 
she could eat so little and live, 
never taking a bit of supper; and 
as for beer! she had never seen 
but her own two half-pints a-day 
since there she had been ;—trite 
little records of her daily life ; such 
were the themes of those letters. 
Could it be possible that she was 
really the same individual who had 
in bygone years found her great 
delight in putting the dreams with 
which her life, in the shadow of 
the church of the great Archangel, 
filled her, on paper for him to see, 
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for him to share, and that he was 
really the same individual who 
used to tell her that her letters 
were his greatest treasures? What 
had made the terrible change ? 

She never had these visions 
now ; the great dead, the holy dead, 
spoke to her no more; she tried 
to be as matter-of-fact as possible, 
and yet his gentlest phrase for 
those defects of hers of which he 
was so impatient, to which he was 
so keenly alive, was ‘silly and 
sentimental’! Had she not been 
silly and sentimental in the old 
days? Had she not, then, really 
lived in a visionary world? And 
so poor Alice puzzled herself over 
an enigma which she was too pure, 
too constant, too true, too single- 
hearted and simple-minded, ever to 
understand. 

‘Tf you should want a model for 
the beauty and the joyousness of 
childhood, she wrote to her husband 
in one of her letters during the 
summer, ‘/ can supply you with 
one when you come home. It is 
my little neighbour, Maggie Burton, 
the child of the boatman who so 
often rowed you over to Green 
Island. J think she is the prettiest 
little creature I ever saw, and so 
Sull of life and spirits, but not at 
all rude or common, like the other 
children. She is quite a little com- 
panion for me; I teach her reading 
and writing, and she learns quickly. 
Her father is grateful to me for such 
a small kindness, and it makes it 
pleasant to have my poor neighbours 
well-disposed towards me.’ 

Alice would have added to her 
last letter that the superior man- 
ners and greater refinement of the 
child doubtless proceeded from 
her constant association with her 
father, who had been softened by 
the fashioning hands of a great 
sorrow and a great responsibility, 
acting on a sensitive and religious 
mind. She would also have told 
of her pleasure in teaching the 
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little girl, and the associations 
which it revived—how she once 
more saw herself fulfilling her daily 
duties at ‘ the Gift,” and caught 
passing glimpses of her vanished 
girlhood—but Alice knew better 
than to write of such things to her 
husband now. 

Many weeks later, and after he 
had paid her a brief visit of two 
days before going into Hampshire, 
Alice wrote again to her husband, 
and this time her heart was too full 
of her subject to permit her to re- 
strain all expression of her feelings: 

‘ You will remember, she wrote, 
‘that I told you about my little 
pupil, Maggie Burton, the boat- 
man’s child, and that she was il 
when you were last at home, so that 
I could not send for her to come and 
see you. lam glad you did not see 
her. It makes my heart sick to think 
how I told you of the model of child- 
ish beauty and joyousness I had found 
Sor you here. If you could see her 
now you would, I am sure, feel for 
her father and for herself as I feel. 
A dreadful accident has happened 
to her. She went on Monday last to 
Carbury with some other children, 
and was knocked down in the street 
by a runaway horse drawing a 
heavy cart. One of the wheels 
went over her, crushing her right 
leg in a frightful manner; the 
wonder is that her head escaped, that 
she was not killed on the spot. The 
distraction of her father is as much 
beyond description as the child's suf- 
Jerings. The leg has been set, and 
she is likely to live, but will, the 
doctor says, be permanently lame. 
I am with her as much as possible ; 
the little creature is accustomed to me, 
and tratable in my hands, and I 
nurse her better than anyone whom 
her poor father could afford to pay. 
This is Saturday, and I saw (little 
Mageie on Monday. She came to 
me on her way to the village, looking 
so pretty, so rosy, so happy. You 
cannot conceive anything more pain- 
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Sul than it is to look at her little face, 
so wasted and discoloured, so sharp 
and flushed and distorted, and to 
listen to the constant murmur of suf- 
Sering and fever which comes un- 
ceasingly from her poor parched lips. 
There are those here who think it 
would have been better had the acei- 
dent been fatal ; but her father is not 
one of them, nor am I. The child 
will live, I trust, and she will be as 
dear or dearer to him than ever, 
however disfigured, however helpless 
she may be. I have troubled you 
with this story because I want to 
account for having to ask you if you 
can let me have a little more money 
than usual, or the regular sum sooner 
than the regular time. This was a 
case in which I could not be quite - 
prudent, and the child has become so 
accustomed to me that she looks to me 
as a matter of course for what she 
wants, and I cannot check or resist 
that just now. I will make up by 
Stricter economy for additional ex- 
pense now ; but I am not afraid to 
ask you to let me do what can be 
done for poor little Maggie, for lam 
sure, if you could see her, such would 
be your own wish, 

The letter, of which this doleful 
story formed a part,reached Horace 
Holmes on the same day which 
brought him Stephen Haviland’s 
welcome invitation that he should 
leave the village inn and stay at 
Meriton. Itwasaddressed,asusual, 
to the post-office, Lynnstoke, and 
had lain there for some days, until 
Mr. Holmes bethought himself of 
requesting that the first person who 
should go from the village to the 
town might be directed to inquire 
for his letters. There was but this 
one, and it lay upon the table in 
his little sitting-room when he re- 
turned from an afternoon visit to 
Meriton, his head and his heart 
filled partly with the fascinations 
of Madeleine Burdett, and partly 
with envy of the wealth, luxury, 
and refinement amid which she 
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lived. A rustic waiter—who was a 
good fellow in his way, not extra- 
ordinarily clumsy or exceptionally 
rapacious, but who contrasted dis- 
advantageously with the gentlemen 
in powder at Meriton—accompa- 
nied Mr. Holmes to his room, and 
observed that he merely glanced at 
the letter without taking it up, and 
asked if that was the only one that 
had come for him ? 

‘ It ain’t from his sweetheart, any- 
how, Betsy,’ said the rustic waiter 
to a chambermaid of still more pro- 
nounced rusticity, when they were 
standing together at the inn door 
presently, inspecting a procession 
of newly-purchased pigs through 
the village-street ; ‘it certainly ain’t 
from his sweetheart, orhe’d ha’ took 
it up a deal more lively.’ 

*O, you think so, do you ?’ said 
Betsy, with a ponderous but not 
infelicitous imitation of the scorn- 
fully-satirical style of flirtation. 
‘You know so much about sweet- 
hearts’ letters, you see.’ 

‘Don’t I just!’ returned the 
rustic waiter, administering to Betsy 
a portentous push,of the kind which 
ranks as a very emphatic caress 
in the queer category of British 
love-making among people of that 
class. ‘When you had your’oliday 
down Southampton way I’m sure 
your hand improved wonderful. 
But,’ continued the rustic waiter, 
returning to his propos.tion with 
resolution, ‘it ain’t from his sweet- 
heart.’ 

‘P’raps it’s from his mother, 
Bill” suggested Betsy, as she set- 
tled herself against the door-post 
in a comfortable attitude for gos- 
sip, and cracked her finger-joints 
in succession, with a quiet air of 
enjoyment, like that produced by 
taking snuff. 

‘No, it ain’t from his mother, 
neither,’ said Bill. ‘It’s only young 
uns as writes so very straight and 
spidery, and puts a lot more on the 
cover than the postman wants to 
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tell ’im where it’s to be took to. 
Besides, he’d ha’ opened it pretty 
sharp if it was from his mother, 
bless you.’ 

‘Why? asked Betsy seriously. 
She was beginning to regard Bill’s 
opinions with respect, he delivered 
them with such decision and 
backed them up with such con- 
vincing reasons. 

*T’ll tell you why, Betsy,’ said 
Bill confidentially, and with an- 
other portentous push, but this 
time uninspired by ironical hu- 
mour. ‘When young men gets let- 
ters from their mothers, them let- 
ters always has either money or 
good adwice, and in general both, 
inside of ’em. Now, as they can’t 
know by just looking at the cover 
whetherit’s theadwice, as they wery 
likely won’t take, or the money, as 
they'll be precious glad to get, as 
is inside, they opens the letters 
sharp, and puts themselves out of 
pain.’ 

Betsy regarded Bill admiringly, 
and cracked all her finger-joints 
again. Then she offered another 
suggestion. 

‘ P’rapshe’s married after all, and 
it’s from his wife.’ 

‘No, Betsy, that ain’t it ; though 
it would account—among gentle- 
folks, I mean—for his takin’ of the 
letter so uncommon cool, likewise 
for the spideriness ; for there’s no 
doubt but what she’d be young. 
But he ain’t married, Betsy; be- 
cause he’s just been and ordered 
me to have his things sent up to 
the Squire’s, where he’s agoin’ to 
stay; and all the married men, 
Betsy, as goes to Meriton brings 
their wives with ’em.’ 

The conference was broken off 
at this point by the ringing of a 
bell, which Bill was obliged to 
answer. 

When Alice’s husband replied to 
her letter he did so in a few care- 
less lines. He sent her the money 
she needed, and said she had bet- 
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ter be careful how she passed much 
time in one of those wretched 
hovels, or she would proably fall 
ill herself. And the home which 
was Alice’s and his own, seemed 
hardly less revolting to his fancy 
as he wrote, than the ‘hovel’ in 
which the maimed child lay, watch- 
ed by her patient nurse. 
* * * 

‘You are much better now, 
Maggie ; you will soon be getting 
well,’ Alice said to her little charge 
one day late in the autumn, when 
the leaves were strewn thickly on 
the ground inland, and the sea 
looked gray and cold as the wind 
ruffled its surface. 

The child was lying on a low 
bed placed near the window of 
the one bedroom the little cottage 
contained. ‘Traces of Alice’s care 
and thoughtful kindness would 
have been easily found by an ob- 
server in the orderly arrangement, 
in the cheerful aspect, in the sim- 
ple decoration of the room. When 
the child’s weary eyes were turned 
upon the walls, there were cheap 
pictures for her to see; a bird sang 
in its cage, hung from the top of 
the window, shaded by clean white 
- curtains ; and a goodly provision 
of story-books occupied the win- 
dow-sill. Little Maggie was in- 
deed sadly changed. She was no 
longer in pain ; but the languor of 
severe illness, the mark of past 
suffering, were there. One thin 
hand lay on the clean coverlet, 
with which Alice had, to the child’s 
great joy, replaced the ordinary 
patchwork quilt; the other was 
placed under the wan cheek. The 
child’s face was turned towards 
Alice, who sat beside the bed; 
and the blue eyes, still dim and 
weak, looked at her with the 
searching expression one some- 
times sees in children’s faces. 
Maggie’s golden hair had all been 
cut off, and her head looked gro- 
tesquely bare and large as it lay 
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upon the pillow; but it mattered 
little, for it did lie there; it no 
longer tossed and turned in the 
uncontrollable restiessness, the mi- 
serable weariness, of fever. Alice 
had been reading to her, but had 
discontinued the exciting narrative 
of Pouset and his brethren—after 
the adventurous hero had foiled 
the plans of his unnatural parents 
for the second time—in order to 
talk to Maggie. 

* You will soon be getting well,’ 
she repeated, ‘ very soon, if you 
are good, and remember everything 
I have told you.’ 

‘Are you going away?’ asked 
the child deliberately and slowly, 
but with a slight quiver through 
her limbs. 

‘Going away, Maggie?’ said 
Alice, looking away from the 
child’s eyes ; ‘ no, of course not.’ 

‘Then why do you tell me to be 
good, and remember? I needn’t 
remember if you are here, because 
you will tell me all over again, 
won’t you? And I’m very quiet 
when you read stories for me,’ she 
added, with an alarmed glance at 
the little red-and-gold book which 
lay open on Alice’s knee. 

‘Yes, dear,’ said Alice, tenderly 
taking the wan little hand in hers ; 
‘you are very good and quiet, but 
I want you to be so when I cannot 
be so much with you. I shall have 
to stay at home for a few days 
now, and only just come to see 
you once or twice in the day.’ 

The little face looked very sad 
and wistful. 

Alice went on: ‘ The reason of 
this is because my husband is 
coming home for a while, and I 
must be with him.’ 

‘ Does he not like sick children?” 
asked the child simply. 

Alice replied with embarrass- 
ment, which the keen, searching 
eyes saw readily : 

* He does not dislike them, 
Maggie ; but men are not accus- 
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tomed to children, and to see ill- 
ness, as women are. You cannot 
understand this yet, my dear. My 
husband thinks I ought to be at 
home when he is there, and make 
him comfortable. You understand 
that, Maggie ?” 

‘Yes, I understand that,’ said 
Maggie seriously ; ‘ but father likes 
to have things comfortable too, 
and he never gets tired of me be- 
cause I am sick.’ 

‘But you are his own child,’ 
said Alice. 

She ‘shook her feeble head, im- 
plying that Alice was saying very 
weak things, and that it was no 
use, and said : 

‘ But I am not your own child, 
and you never get tired of me 
either.’ 

‘I know, I know,’ said Alice ; 
‘but it is different. I cannot 
make you understand ; you must 
only promise me to be very good.’ 

Maggie assented wearily, and 
soon declared herself drowsy, de- 
clining further to investigate the 
history of Pouset. But the child 
did not go to sleep so soon as 
Alice believed: she lay with her 
eyes closed, thinking over what 
had passed. She had strong natu- 
ral good sense, 2nd much candour 
and directness of character, in ad- 
dition to that keen penetration of 
motives and feelings which ren- 
ders children such terrible house- 
hold police. Something in all this 
contradicted what Alice had taught 
her of the love for his fellows 
which God requires of man; and 
Maggie knew, as well as Alice, 
that Alice would have to keep her 
out of sight of this returning hus- 
band, and that she was afraid of him. 

She confided her feelings—not 
with regard to herself, in that re- 
spect she maintained all a child’s 
pride and reticence, but with re- 
gard to Alice—to her father that 
night, when he was sitting by her 
bed after his supper, and finding 
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it, as usual, very hard work to keep 
his eyes open until the little one 
should settle into the sleep which 
had now begun once more to last 
till morning. 

‘ Did you ever go away from 
mother? I don’t mean to your 
work, but a long way off? she 
said to her father, who looked at 
her in surprise, and asked her 
what she wanted to know that 
for ? 

‘No, but dd you ?’ she repeated, 
with a little sign of impatience. 

Then Burton told her that a long 
time ago, before she was born, 
when no one at Carbury wanted 
boats, and parties never went to 
Green Island, when there were no 
cottages where they now lived, he 
had been a coasting sailor, and 
had often and often left her mo- 
ther for weeks at a time. 

‘When you came back to her 
was she glad?’ 

‘ Of course she was glad, Mag- 
gie,’ answered her father. ‘ She 
were more down-hearteder when I 
went away, and more up-hearteder 
when I comed back, nor anyone 
could think, wur your poor mo- 
ther.’ 

‘She wasn’t afraid of you, was 
she, father ?” 

‘Lord bless you, child, no! 
What should ha’ made her afraid of 
me? 

Maggie lay silent for a few mi- 
nutes, a considering look on her 
wistful little face. Then she 
spoke again : 

‘The lady’s husband isn’t a 
sailor, is he, father ?’ 

‘No, he’s a gentleman as makes 
pictures of different places—grand 
houses, and parks, and the like.’ 

‘I know,’ said Maggy sagely— 


‘like Bluebeard’s Castle in the 
green book.’ 
James Burton nodded. He was 


acquainted with the work of art in 
question, and regarded it as splen- 
did. 
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‘Is he wicked, father ” 

‘Wicked, Maggie? How should 
I know? What ever has come to 
you, little un? No, he ain’t wicked 
as I knows on.’ 

‘I think he is wicked—I am 
sure he is wicked,’ said the child 
excitedly ; ‘he must be, because I 
know she isn’t glad to see him. 
He must be wicked, because he 
frightens her.’ 

Nothing could shake this con- 
viction on Maggie’s part. Her 
persistence disquieted her father, 
to whom she said with her last 
good-night, her thin arms closely 
clasped about his neck, ‘ Don’t let 
him do the lady any harm.’ 

From that hour the child enter- 
tained a sort of nervous aversion 
to Alice’s husband—who returned 
to Bateman’s cottage on the fol- 
lowing day—which was probably a 
morbid result of her suffering and 
debilitated state. When Alice came 
to her for a few minutes, she would 
look at her searchingly, with mys- 
terious intelligence in her face ; 
she would return her embrace with 
almost desperate eagerness; she 
would turn away her head upon 
the pillow when Alice left her and 


’ draw the sheet over her face. The 


trouble of the child’s mind was 
strange, and she made no further 
progress towards strength for many 
days. She was in so far recovered 
that her father, and the neighbour 
who helped him in his household 
cares, had been given permission 
to take her up for some hours each 
day; but she had no wish to profit 
by the permission. 

‘I would not like anyone to 
move me but the lady,’ she said 
to her father; ‘let me wait until 
he is gone away again.’ 

When Alice next made her a 
hurried visit, her face was pale, and 
there were dark lines under her 
eyes. Maggie saw in a minute 
that she had been crying, and was 
so restless and excited all day that 
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her father thought the fever must 
be setting in again. Another day 
Burton told her he was going to 
row the lady’s husband to Green 
Island, cold and gloomy though 
the weather was, and that he was 
outside waiting for him. Then 
Maggie made her father lift her 
up so that she could look through 
the window, but she took care not 
to be seen, murmuring to herself, 
‘He doesn’t like sick children.’ 
She looked at Henry Hurst as he 
stood on a little patch of gravel 
outside the cottage, his face turned 
towards the door, his sketch-book 
in his hand—looked at him with 
a child’s minute observation, and 
with mingled curiosity and aver- 
sion. Then Burton laid her down 
in her bed again and left her. 

‘I thought I never saw him be- 
fore,’ she muttered, ‘and I didn’t. 
How I wish he would go away.’ 

The few days of her husband’s 
stay brought to Alice even more suf- 
fering than she had apprehended. 
Their meeting was on his side cold, 
on hers embarrassed, and they 
talked of few subjects except their 
money-matters and the common- 
place occurrences of their lives. 
Alice did her best to make their 
simple home comfortable for him, 
and any other than Henry Hurst 
would have acknowledged cheer- 
fully that she had not succeeded 
badly. Everything was neat and 
bright and clean, and the evidences 
of Alice’s housewifely industry and 
invention in the decoration of the 
little sitting-room were by no means 
contemptible. But he saw it all 
with jaundiced eyes, and a heart 
full of rebellion against his fate, 
and loathing of the tie which he 
had entered into. A vision of 
Madeleine in her rich, tasteful 
dress, with her airy, graceful man- 
ner, moving about her luxurious 
home, was for ever before his mind ; 
and here was this sad, faded wo- 
man before his eyes, without one 
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ray of the light which emanated 
from the goddess of his recollec- 
tion, following him about with her 
timid, reproachful look. She did 
not intend to reproach him ; she 
had long ago learned that re- 
proaches and remonstrances were 
alike vain; but it was impossible 
for him, though day by day his 
conscience became more callous 
and his heart was hardened, to 
escape from the silent accusation 
of cowardice and the cruelest false- 
hood to the trust he had voluntari- 
ly undertaken, which he read in her 
every glance. 

The weather was rough and cold, 
but Henry Hurst went out early 
each day, and seldom returned un- 
til the light was waning. Alice did 
not profit much by his absence to 
visit littlke Maggie. Her trouble 
was very keen and bitter in its re- 
vival ; it was worse than she had 
thought or feared. The knife was 
at the wound again, and turned in 
it mercilessly. She lacked strength 
for anything but solitude; she 
could not face the searching looks, 
the sudden questions, of the little 
girl; neither could she command 
her former facility of inventing 
stories, nor her former indefatigabi- 
lity in reading them. So she made 
doll’s clothes for her, and supplied 
her with such simple toys as she 
could buy in the village, and con- 
cocted broth and custards for her, 
and sent her servant often during 
the day to see that the child want- 
ed for nothing, but she visited 
Maggie only in the morning. The 
child imputed this change to ‘ the 
lady’s’ husband, and hated him 
with the full strength of her ener- 
getic little heart, but, in her charac- 
teristic childish pride, she did not 
complain either to the neighbour 
who took care of her or to her 
father. 

Alice had only a general and 
superficial knowledge of her hus- 
band’s proceedings during his ab- 
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sence. In his tyrannical disposi- 
tion, the love of concealment, when 
concealment was hurtful to her and 
furnished him with a tacit manifes- 
tation of his contempt, was strong, 
and he rarely told her more than 
that he should be near a certain 
post-town ata certain date. Still, 
during the spring months of that 
year she had heard some particu- 
lars of his occupation, and had 
even seen some of his drawings. 
But now he told her literally no- 
thing. The name of Meriton, the 
mention of the Havilands, never 
passed his lips. This absolute si- 
lence was not altogether the result 
of thesense of hisown baseness—in- 
separable from his possession of in- 
telligence which, however he stifled 
it, he could not ignore—it also 
formed a principal integral por- 
tion of a plan which had begun to 
take shape in his mind before he 
left Meriton. 

In his walks by the coast, pro- 
longed for miles, Henry Hurst 
thought incessantly of the project 
of pleasure, freedom, delight, which 
had been assuming more and more 
of the appearance and the attitude 
of possibility, every day since he 
had caught a delirious glimpse of 
it, in the desperation with which 
he had regarded his marriage 
when he first felt the sway of his 
vehement passion for Madeleine. 
Alice must know that theirs could 
never be a happy union. Before 
he could expect to see Madeleine 
again, he had to get through some 
weeks. During that time the 
scheme which he had in his mind 
might be matured and put in 
operation. He would return to 
London as soon as he could, with 
any propriety, do so. It was not 
his interest just then openly to 
outrage Alice’s feelings. He occa- 
sionally devoted a little time to 
speculating upon those feelings ; 
he required to understand them 
now more than he had ever be- 
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fore needed such comprehension. 
The last thing that a man will 
ever permit himself to believe, no 
matter how lightly he has valued 
his wife’s love, is that he has lost 
it; so that Henry Hurst had not 
even the trivial excuse of being 
able to persuade himself that what 
he hoped to succeed in doing was 
not really cruel; that it ought to 
be an easier and pleasanter life for 
Alice to be entirely separated from 
him. Taking as the base of his 
reflections the undoubted fact that 
she loved him, he proceeded to dis- 
cuss with himself the best means 
of persuading her that there was 
no chance of peace for her in op- 
posing his wishes. 

But, if she should persist in op- 
posing him, how could she carry 
her point? She had no friends, 
no one to whom she could resort 
as against him; she knew nothing 
of his life when away from her, 
not even the name of anyone with 
whom he associated. If he were 
to desert her, she would be help- 
less. What could be more un- 
likely than that she could trace 
him if, as he hoped, he should 
immediately escape from the only 
sphere of life with which she 
was acquainted, and enter an- 
other with whose mere externals 
she was quite unfamiliar? He 
could think of her meek and gen- 
tle nature now; he could compla- 
cently call to mind her patience, 
her submission, her timidity, her 
silent ways, her habit (which he 
called her love) of solitude, her 
quiet piety, and could give each 
its place in his cruel calculation ; 
he could judge calmly of the ex- 
tent to which they would tell, in 
the inhuman bargain he purposed 
to make. 

It was now the day before that 
on which Henry Hurst intended 
to return to London. Hitherto he 
had not told Alice anything about 
the probable duration of his ab- 
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sence, but had contented himself 
with vague remarks about the 
places he was likely to visit in 
the spring. Now he must tell her 
something definite. She had been 
more fretful, as he called it, this 
time than ever. In every respect 
she was an intolerable bore to him; 
nothing that she said or did but 
was perverted by his passion-ruled 
mind. 

During this time, Alice had been 
by no means blind to the presence 
of some new, unexplained, disturb- 
ing element added to the already 
numerous sources of the disunion 
between herself and her husband, 
for which her timid nature led her to 
blame herself mercilessly. Though 
an innocent, unworldly, and in 
many respects a weak, woman, Alice 
was by no means a dull one. The 
instinctive feminine sagacity in all 
that concerns the affections was 
largely developed in her, and she 
had very soon detected in her hus- 
band’s manner a preoccupation, a 
concentration of thought, a musing 
moodiness, which, if not so perpe- 
tually trying as his former incessant 
discontent, fault-finding, and con- 
tempt, put her still farther from 
him, made her feel more hopelessly 
ignorant of his real life. For a 
little, Alice had felt puzzled to ac- 
count for this change; but that 
other terrible instinct, jealousy, 
awoke and told her what was the 
solution. Alice was not actually 
much older than in the time 
at Paris, when she had suffered 
from jealousy in its general and 
most common form. But she 
was at an age when a little time 
makes a great difference in one’s 
mental condition; and she read 
now, with perspicacity which she 
could not then have attained, the 
meaning of this new and more tor- 
menting mood of her tyrant. Rea- 
son had no power over the anguish 
with which this fresh revelation of 
her misery filled Alice’s heart. She 
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could not say to herself, ‘Since I 
know he does not love me—since 
I know he has no generosity, no 
pity for me—since he makes me 
feel all this every day and all day 
long—why should I care how his 
heart is filled, how his affections are 
bestowed ?’ Alice was too pure, too 
just, too jealous a woman for such 
reasoning as this. While she knew 
by sad experience how love could 
change, and dreaded that the day 
might come in which she should 
learn that it could be killed dead,— 
such a thought, such a possibility as 
that it might be transferred, never 
sullied her mind for a moment. 
No; if love for her husband were 
dead within her, all love would be 
annihilated, and she might go out 
into the fullest-crowded life ofall the 
world, and join the throng,—to her 
not only unknown but uniinagin- 
able,—unconscious that such a pas- 
sion had any part in its composi- 
tion. She was very gentle, but she 
could be brave sometimes in her 
resistance to a great injustice, in 
her resentment of a cruel injury. 
‘A woman has taken him quite 
away from me,’ she thought, while 
bitter tears of anger and anguish— 
anger for which there was no vent, 
anguish for which there was no 
solace—stained her delicate cheeks. 
‘A woman has done this; and he 
is my husband—my own—my own 
all I have in the world ; and he 
might have cared for me again in 
time, if this had not been. Some 
woman among those great people 
who have made much of him has 
done this. He has never told me, 
but I guessed it all; I knew the 
reason there must be for his dis- 
gust with our home ; for what did 
he ever know of wealth and luxury 
more than I have known? Some 
woman—rich and beautiful, and 
perhaps she has everything the 
world can give her—and she has 
taken him from me. What have 
I now—what have I now? © my 
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God, my God! O mother, mo- 
ther !” 

Alice sank upon her knees by 
her bed in pitiable agony. It was 
after that first paroxysm of her new 
phase of suffering that little Maggie 
noticed her tear-stained face, and 
was confirmed in her impression 
that ‘the lady’s’ husband frightened 
her. 

Against the unbearable suffer- 
ing of the conviction which the ob- 
servation of every day confirmed, 
and which she was not slow to 
strengthen by putting what was, in 
fact, its correct interpretation upon 
the silence Henry Hurst observed 
respecting his occupations in the 
autumn, Alice rebelled. Neglect, 
coldness, hardly-disguised aversion, 
she had borne as well as she could; 
but this she could not bear, so she 
told herself. She must tell him 
that she knew, that she was certain, 
he had been enticed away from 
her, and that she could not endure 
it. This stronger emotion almost 
drove away her fear of him. If 
this woman, whoever she might be, 
could know the misery she was in- 
flicting on another woman, already 
sufficiently wretched without that, 
she would be merciful to her, and 
refuse to see him any more. Thus 
poor Alice, in the gentler moods 
of her pain, thought; but in the 
angrier moods she raged against 
the unknown rival with all the in- 
tense and—if there be any power of 
making it so—the dangerous anger 
of a meek and patient nature driven 
out of its habitual bounds by fierce, 
remorseless pain. 

Alice resolved that her husband 
should not leave her without some 
explanation of his future intentions 
—without a protest on her part 
against their alienation—without 
one more strong appeal, founded 
on her utter solitude and depen- 
dence. Poor Alice ! she little knew 
that that solitude, that dependence, 
were as forcibly present to his mind 
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as to hers,—were presenting them- 
selves to him, as to her, in the light 
of powerful motives, irresistible 
weapons. She had said in the 
fierce revolt of her heart against 
the bitterness and injustice of her 
fate, that she could not, she would 
not, bear it. She had to learn that 
in her endurance neither her power 
nor her will was concerned; she 
had to learn that no human crea- 
ture is so utterly helpless as a wo- 
man whose husband is her foe. 

It was late in the evening before 
Henry Hurst broke the moody si- 
lence which he had maintained 
since he returned from his walk. 
He and Alice had dined together, 
but had hardly interchanged a word 
during their meal. Henry Hurst 
had not wavered in his purpose, 
but he found more difficulty than 
he had anticipated in putting it 
into execution. He observed Alice 
closely, and was struck by some- 
thing unusual in her appearance 
and manner. She looked hand- 
somer, he thought, and older than 
her wont; there was more gravity 
and less timidity about her. She 
was not embarrassed, but calm and 
steady, and there was an unusual 
brightness in her eyes, and some- 
thing which he would have laughed 
at himself for calling dignity, but 
which was dignity nevertheless, in 
her tone and gesture. His whole 
heart, his whole mind, was fixed on 
Madeleine Burdett; he had re- 
solved to pursue the project which 
gave him the wicked hope of win- 
ning her, to the end; and yet he 
watched his wife that evening with 
a sentiment approaching admira- 
tion, and surprised himself more 
than once with the passing thought, 

‘If she had looked and moved 
and spoken like that always, I 
don’t think I should have been 


so confoundedly tired of her so 
soon.’ 

Alice was sitting by her work- 
table, dressing a doll for little Mag- 
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gie in the trim costume of a French 
bonne. ‘The doll was to represent 
Honorine, well known to Maggie 
by reputation, and who had figured 
in many of Alice’s simple inven- 
tions. Alice was perfectly con- 
scious that her husband intended 
to say something unpleasant to 
her, and quite resolved that she 
would speak to him in the sense 
she had determined upon, but she 
meant him to speak first; so she 
took up her work and tried to go 
on with it unconcernedly. Henry 
Hurst looked at her darkly for 
a little while, and then rose and 
leaned against the chimneypiece. 

‘ Put that work down, Alice,’ he 
said ; ‘I want to talk to you.’ 

She obeyed, then folded her 
hands, and prepared to listen to 
him, her heart beating heavily, 
and the colour fading out of her 
face. 

‘ Don’t look so scared,’ he went 
on; ‘I am not going to say any- 
thing to frighten you. One would 
think I was an ogre, when you put 
on that terrified look.’ 

‘I am not afraid of you, or of what 
you are going to say,’ replied Alice 
with surprising firmness, and look- 
ing at him steadily ; ‘I have been 
expecting, hoping, for some days 
that you would break this unnatu- 
ral silence between us.’ 

‘I don’t know that it is an unna- 
tural silence,’ said her husband ; 
‘we have very little to say to each 
other, it seems to me, and so silence 
is more natural than speech.’ 

* It is that fact which is unnatu- 
ral,’ said Alice ; and her voice failed 
for a moment, but she cleared it 
and went on: ‘It is unnatural! that 
we should not have more to say to 
each other—we who are not only 
husband and wife, but have no 
other ties in the world—we who 
have neither relatives nor children, 
and I, at least, have no friends. 
It is frightful there should be this 
estrangement between us; it is 
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frightful, terribly, utterly bad. We 
are both young. Why do you 
treat me so? Why do you dis- 
like me? 

Henry Hurst heard her with 
secret satisfaction, though with 
surprise. He had not expected 
her to speak to him so plainly ; 
he was unprepared for the courage 
and energy with which she ap- 
pealed to him: but it served his 
purpose ; it enabled him, by the 
eagerness of her tone, by the ab- 
ruptness with which she entered 
upon the subject, to say what he 
intended, in substance, with more 
roughness and decision than per- 
haps even he would have cared to 
use otherwise. She looked at him, 
her blue eyes bright and tearless 
— bright with the fever of pain; 
he looked at her, with the dark 
frown she knew and dreaded fixed 
upon his handsome face. 

‘I have never offended you, 
never disobeyed you,’ Alice said, 
‘and you have hardened your 
heart against me since a short 
time after our marriage. Why is 
this, Henry? Did you never love 
me at all? did you marry me only 
because I was alone, and you felt 
you owed my dead mother some 
gratitude? If this was so, you 
would have done better to have 
left the debt unpaid, than to have 
married me and made me so 
wretched—have left me so much 
more alone. If my mother knew 
—my God, I trust she does not ! 

Here her voice broke again, and 
she hid her face in her hands. 

‘ Look here, Alice,’ said Henry 
Hurst in a tone which she always 
dreaded, and which robbed her in 
general of the little courage she 
could muster; ‘when I told you 
I wanted to speak to you, I did 
not mean that I wanted to be 
treated to one of your sentimental 
effusions. I was tired of them, as 
I think you know, a pretty long 
time ago; and what I am tired of 
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I don’t mean to undergo. 
understand that ?’ 

She removed her hands, and let 
them fall into her lap; and she 
looked at him, but she did not 
speak, 

‘I intended to speak to you 
rationally, not to try back on old 
stories of boy-and-girl nonsense ; 
but since you have chosen to put 
our conversation on that footing, 
I have no particular objection: it 
may serve to make you understand 
thoroughly and practically the use- 
lessness, the folly, of taking that 
kind of tone with me. When you 
want to know why I treat you so, 
as you call it, I can only suppose 
you to mean, why do I leave you 
here instead of taking you about 
with me, why am I not more de- 
sirous of your company, and not 
aux petits soins when I am with 
you? That’s about it, I think ? 

The cruel, savage irony of his 
tone actually made Alice start, as 
if she had been struck with a whip. 
But she kept silence, only pressing 
her hands tightly together, and still 
looking at him. 


Do you 


‘That’s about it, think. Well, 
I'll tell you in time. Then you 
ask me—which is totally irre- 


levant to the matter—why did 
I marry you? did I marry you 
out of gratitude to your mother? 
I’ll answer you on this point first. 
You are not very wise, Alice, 
but you would be a greater fool 
than I take you for, if you believed 
that I did that. Your mother 
was kind to me; but to marry 
her daughter as an acknowledg- 
ment, would have been rather too 
much, and infinitely too absurd. 
I married you because I thought 
you very pretty, and fancied my- 
self very much in love with you. 
I had seen nothing of the world, 
and I mistook my own feelings, 
or took a transient taste for a last- 
ing one. Select whichever expla- 
nation wounds your vanity least. 
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You seem to think that the cir- 
cumstance of our both being with- 
out relatives ought to have made 
our marriage a most sacred and 
solemn business, and so forth ;— 
mere sentiment and utter silliness! 
Nothing of the kind has any in- 
fluence ; it is a question of two 
people, and whether they suit each 
other, and nobody can influence 
it. As to your being without any 
protection but mine, if you allude 
to your friendlessness in that sense, 
I really am very sorry for it for my 
own sake; for if you had any 
friends I should have sent you 
home to them long ago, and have 
been able to pursue what might be 
a prosperous career, if I had no- 
thing to tie me to this country.’ 

‘What ! exclaimed Alice in a 
voice of terror and agony, ‘has it 
come to this? You would have 
left me, deserted me completely ? 
O Henry, don’t say that—I—TI 
mean, unsay it. You don’t mean it 
—you cannot.’ 

She rose and hurried towards 
him, her hands outstretched ; but 
he put her aside with his arm, and 
she shrank back. 

‘Be quiet, and listen to me,’ he 
said roughly. ‘I wish to speak to 
you reasonably and as gently as 
may be; if you won’t be reason- 
able, I shall have to tell you my 
meaning in very few and very plain 
words. There is no use in the 
prolongation of this kind of thing. 
Will you sit still and listen to me, 
or will you not?’ 

She resumed her seat, and said 
in an unnaturally quiet tone, ‘I am 
listening.’ 

‘Very well. You must be as 
ready as I am to acknowledge that 
our marriage was a great mistake. 
You don’t suit me, I don’t suit 
you ; that may be more your fault 
than mine, or more my fault than 
yours ; [ don’t enter into that mat- 
ter, but the fact is indisputable. 
Time cannot alter this, except to 
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make it worse ; and the best thing 
you and I can do is to enter into 
an amicable agreement to separate. 
I will provide for you as well as I 
can ; but I must have—I am deter- 
mined to have—my freedom.’ 

Before he paused in his speech, 
the incredulous terror with which 
Alice had regarded him, gave place 
to the first expression of scorn he 
had ever seen in her face. 

‘Your freedom" she said slowly. 
‘In what has it been infringed ? 
You are free to leave me, free to 
return to me, free to keep me in 
the most painful and humiliating 
ignorance of everything concern- 
ing you, free to inflict such agony 
on me, as I can rejoice—thank 
God !—to know it is not in the 
power of any human being to in- 
flict on you.’ 

‘You had better discontinue 
your heroics,’ said Henry Hurst, 
with a sneer, ‘if you want me to 
speak another word to you. When 
I have done, you may invoke any 
amount of pardon or punishment 
on my head that pleases you. The 
fact is—mind, it is your own fault 
that you have it told you in such 
plain words—I am tired of you, 
tired of the burden of an unsuit- 
able marriage, determined to pur- 
sue my art, and to make some- 
thing of my life; better late than 
never. If I succeed, you will be 
better off—that much I promise 
you ; but I will not live with you. 
I am determined to separate from 
you, and from that resolution no- 
thing can move me. Hush, don’t 
speak until I have done. I shall 
write to you from London, when I 
know what my prospects are, and 
tell you what I can do for you. 
If you like to set up a school— 
you had a great fancy for doing 
so, I remember, in Paris—I dare- 
say I could manage that; I shall 
get the money somehow. As for 
me, when my present work is done, 
I shall leave England, and when I 
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may return is utterly unknown to 
me; never, most likely. Rely on 
it, it is better for you ; but whether 
you think it is better or worse, 
you cannot influence my decision, 
though you may give me trouble, 
and make me curse my marriage 
more heartily than I have cursed it 
yet.’ 

He paused here, and glanced at 
her. In spite of the cold and 
studied deliberation of his tone he 
was agitated, and he feared her 
reply. But she made none; she 
sat quite still, her hands clasped, 
and her eyes fixed, but tearless. 
He was about to speak again, when 
she sighed deeply, her hands un- 
clasped themselves, and she fell 
heavily to the ground. 

Henry Hurst called to the ser- 
vant, but in vain. She had gone 
to see how little Maggie fared, and 
there was nobody in the house but 
him and Alice. The next moment 
he remembered that it was fortu- 
nate no one could see her as she 
was, no one could gossip about 
this fainting-fit, and speculate on 
its cause. He lifted Alice’s light 
form from the ground, and carried 
it up the narrow stair with ease. 
Then he laid her, still as senseless 
as a stone, upon her bed, returned 
to the sitting-room for a light, and 
went upstairs again. When the 
lamp showed him her still, white 
face, he thought how like death it 
looked, and he bent down and 
scanned it carefully before he made 
any attempt to revive her. Yes, it 
looked strangely like death ; there 
were the hollow temples and the 
sunken eyeballs, the fixed muscles, 
the awful gray tinge, the tightened 
lips, the blue shade over the teeth. 
How he wished that she were 
really dead! Even while he took 
the ordinary means to recall her to 
life, he ardently desired to be rid 
of her in the only sure, effectual 
way. Even as he set the door and 
windows open, letting the wintry 
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wind blow over her—the solemn 
though feeble starlight came into 
the room with the current of air, 
making the deathlike face more 
deathlike—he had in his fancy the 
vision of the innocent, beautiful, 
bright girl whom his guilty love 
profaned. 

After a while Alice’s lips moved, 
and she slightly lifted one hand. 
Then she began to recover con- 
sciousness. When he knew that 
she could see and hear him, Henry 
Hurst, who had heard the servant 
return to the house, said, ‘ Keep 
quiet ; I will send Jane to you; 
and left her. 

Alice lay still and silent until 
her servant came and helped her 
to get her clothes off, and lie down 
in her bed. She lay still and silent 
all through the night, sometimes 
with closed eyes, but oftener look- 
ing through the window at the 
stars. At first she had not much 
consciousness of suffering, but at 
dawn she fell into a paroxysm of 
agony, which in its turn gave way 
to the slumber of extreme ex- 
haustion. 

It was noon when she awoke 
and sat up in bewilderment, like 
one awaking from a terrible dream. 
On the table beside her lay a note. 
It was from her husband. 

‘Jt was better not to disturb you,’ 
he wrote. ‘ / shall call on the doctor 
at Carbury, and send him to you. 
I shall see you in a few weeks.’ 

It was not all over, then, Alice 
thought, when the confusion of 
her brain cleared a little; he had 
not left her for ever. The scene 
of the night before was as true, as 
terrible as ever; but she had a 
little time in which to prevent, to 
parry—at the worst, to realise her 
fate. Overwhelming bodily weak- 
ness mercifully held her passive. 
The Carbury doctor came, and re- 
commended perfect quiet and steel 
drops. All that day and the next 
Alice lay in her bed still and silent, 
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only in the night when the stars 
were shining she sometimes mur- 
mured half aloud, ‘Mother, mo- 
ther! 


CHAPTER IV. 
DURING THE WINTER. 


Henry Hurst left Carbury with 
the conviction that he had com- 
mitted a blunder in making his 
proposition to Alice so abruptly. 
He had said too much, and too 
little. The ferocity that was in 
him had led him to preface the 
proposition he had made with cal- 
lous coarseness, and by that he felt 
he had secured his failure. But for 
that, he might be returning to Lon- 
don now, having made an agree- 
ment with her which should ef- 
fectually prevent her being able 
to trace him in the brilliant and 
elevated sphere which he really 
believed himself destined to attain. 

He had foiled himself by preci- 
pitation ; and he would have been 
glad could he have recalled the 
step he had taken. What was in 
Alice’s mind that had so changed 
her bearing and expression? Did 
she suspect him of another motive 
in addition to the cruel one he 
had avowed? She could know 
nothing of his proceedings beyond 
what he had told her; the very re- 
proach she had addressed to him 
made that plain. He could not 
help dwelling a little on this; but 
he soon dismissed all consideration 
of Alice and her sentiments, and 
gave himself up to the hopes and 
schemes which possessed him. 

His first business in London 
was to provide himself with lodg- 
ings in a ‘good’ neighbourhood, 
and there to establish himself in a 
manner which should not contrast 
too strongly with the position of 
Madeleine Burdett. His hope, his 


object, was to gain the girl's affec- 
tions so completely, to obtain such 
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an ascendency over her, as would 
induce her either to exert her in- 
fluence and strength of will over 
her father and her uncle, so as to 
obtain their consent to a marriage 
whose absurd inequality he was 
not capable of comprehending, or 
to consent to a clandestine union, 
and trust to her power at home for 
future forgiveness. ‘The latter cal- 
culation was characteristic of the 
shallowness of Henry Hurst’s judg- 
ment, and the narrowness of his 
view. He no more understood 
that — with all her airy, gay, va- 
riable ways, her fascinating man- 
ner—Madeleine was highly prin- 
cipled, and totally incapable of 
contemplating such a sin against 
delicacy and propriety as a clan- 
destine marriage, than he knew 
that her heart was irrevocably dis- 
posed of. 

His scheme was assuming form, 
and extending itself. He was 
building his house of cards ra- 
pidly, and his whole mind was 
set upon its intricate fragility. 
How slight and insignificant were 
the obstacles, when he viewed 
them in his present sanguine frame 
of mind! No resistance on Alice’s 
part could avail her; he had the 
power of forcing her to compli- 
ance. And then, what could be 
easier than for him to leave Eng- 
land, giving her to understand that 
he was going abroad, to remain, 
and to return when he chose? 
Alnaschar’s reverie was not more 
glowing, more vainglorious, better 
constructed from stage to stage, 
more vivid, or more baseless. 

Henry Hurst had acquired many 
of the small talents of the French- 
men with whom he had associated 
in Paris. He was a good manager 
in many senses in which the idea 
of managing at all would not have 
occurred to an Englishman; he 
knew the value of money, and he 
had a keen perception of the in- 
convenience and the humiliation 
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of debt. He was not likely, there- 
fore, to plunge himself into embar- 
rassment in taking such measures 
as he knew would be necessary 
for the conduct of his scheme. 
He had all a Frenchman’s facility 
for the combination of economy 
with appearances, and all a French- 
man’s power of concentrating his 
expenditure on himself. 

The result of the practical appli- 
cation of those talents was satis- 
factory, and (Mrs. Haviland’s ar- 
rival in town having been duly 
announced in the Morning Post) 
Horace Holmes’s card, bearing an 
address in an _ unexceptionable 
street in St. James’s, was among 
the first left at the door of the 
family mansion in Berkeley-square. 

He had heard from Alice a few 
times,—he had given her as an 
address the post-office in the street 
in which he lived,—and had re- 
plied to her brief letters in the 
coldest and most general terms. 
Neither had made any allusion, in 
writing to the other, to the terms 
on which they had parted. Alice 
lived in daily, hourly dread of her 
husband’s reappearance to insist 
on the carrying out of his terrible 
proposal; her husband was only 
watching and waiting for the ar- 
rival of the hour when all should 
be ripe for the fulfilment of his 
intentions. 

The peace in desolation which 
had been stealing over Alice’s life 
for some time before her husband’s 
last visit had been utterly routed 
by that event. The instinct of a 
woman and a wife had revealed 
to her an unavowed motive per- 
vading the conduct of Henry 
Hurst. 

‘He could have left me here, 
forgotten by him and unknown by 
all the world,’ she would some- 
times think, ‘ without saying any- 
thing about it; he almost does so 
now ; he had only to remain longer 
away, to let me know less about 
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him than I now know, and every- 
thing would have been as he wishes. 
But he wants to send me farther 
away, to hide me more effectually ; 
—from some one person in parti- 
cular, I am convinced,— from a 
woman! Well, he shall not do it; 
no, I am determined he shall not 
do it. I am powerless and at his 
mercy, God help me! but God 
will help me to some device, some 
line of conduct, which shall defeat 
him in this instance.’ 

In the mean time, the only thing 
Alice could do was to resume what 
had been the routine of her life 
before this sinister interruption. 

Maggie Burton was able to be 
up now, and to move about as 
much as she was ever destined to 
move about in this world; anda 
sorrowful spectacle the maimed 
child presented, as she limped 
painfully, aided by crutches, and 
dragged a permanently-useless limb 
after her. Her father generally car- 
ried her up to the cottage in the 
morning, and left her with Alice, 
or, if she were absent, in charge of 
the servant, and came to fetch her 
in the evening. From her favourite 
seat, in a low basket-chair placed 
close to the window of the little 
sitting-room, the child could see 
Green Island, the interval of sea 
between the island and the coast, 
and the little pier where the boats 
lay when not employed ;— her 
father’s nearest, and conspicuous 
by reason of the gay red-and-green 
painted stripes with which it was 
adorned. ‘The boatmen’s cottages 
were under the brow of the little 
hill, and not in sight. Maggie 
watched Alice closely in her silent 
way, and she made two discoveries. 
The first was, that whenever she 
received a letter she was unusually 
troubled and pale for many hours 
afterwards ; the second was, that 
she cried very much one day on 
getting a letter in a printed cover ; 


and this surprised Maggie, because 
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she had seen that same letter writ- 
ten by Alice herself a few days be- 
fore, and why she should cry at 
getting it back the little girl could 
not understand. Maggie picked 
up the cover afterwards, and read 
the words ‘ Returned Letter’ upon 
it, but they did not enlighten her. 
Only once Maggie saw the lady 
look pleased after getting a letter : 
such a strange one, with no capitals 
in the direction, and the stamps, of 
which there were several, in the 
wrong place. But Alice, seeing 
that Maggie looked curiously at 
the document, told her that French 
people had their own fashions in 
writing, and that Honorine—Mag- 
gie would remember that it was 
like Honorine her French doll was 
dressed—was not well-educated. 


At the small seaside cottage, 
where simplicity and frugality 


reigned, the winter months wore 
themselves away but heavily. 

These months passed very dif- 
ferently with Henry Hurst. 

There was only one drawback 
this winter to the perfect prosperity 
of the Havilands: Julia was not 
so strong as she had hoped to be. 
The illness she had had in the au- 
'tumn, though not serious in itself, 
seemed to hang about her obsti- 
nately, and to all but those who 
were in the habit of seeing her 
daily, and therefore did not observe 
her closely, she appeared much 
changed. 

She was still remarkably hand- 
some for her age ; and the impos- 
ing dignity, the swave grace which 
distinguished her, remained unim- 
paired. It was in strength she was 
deficient. Without the least ap- 
proach to coarseness, or to the 
blustering activity with which very 
healthy women sometimes threaten 
and overwhelm their weaker sis- 
ters, Julia Haviland had possessed 
the attribute and the appearance 
of physical power. Whatever she 
had chosen to do, she had done 
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without difficulty, without fatigue. 
The exertion of to-day did not pro- 
duce any effect upon her proceed- 
ings of to-morrow ; she had seemed 
to hold her strength also by the 
tenure of her will. But it was not 
so any longer. She had to prepare 
for any exertion by rest now, and 
to recover from it afterwards by 
rest. The level equality of spirits 
which had enabled her to enjoy to 
the full the material and social re- 
sources of her life, was no longer 
at her command. Many sleepless 
hours by night, and hours full of 
insurmountable exmui by day, whis- 
pered their lesson of warning to 
her, if she would but listen. She 
often reasoned disdainfully with 
herself concerning her weariness 
and her discontent, and asked her- 
self why it was that the luxurious 
home in which she reigned was in 
reality no better to her sick fancy 
than a prison fitted up with hand- 
some upholstery. 

‘I could understand my own 
mood of mind,’ she would say, ‘ if 
I had anything to covet, anyone to 
envy ; but I have not. The kind 
of life here is what I chose, is ex- 
actly what I resolved it should be. 
I have everything I wish for pre- 
cisely as I wish for it; or rather, 
as I used to wish for it—I cannot 
be at the trouble of wishing now. 
I don’t want higher rank, I don’t 
want greater wealth. All the peo- 
ple about me are quite as much 
devoted to me as I desire they 
should be ; it would be intolerable 
to be the object of sentimental 
solicitude. I suppose this all re- 
solves itself into a question of 
health. My digestion is out of or- 
der probably, and I see the black 
cat on the hearthrug, or the crow 
perched on my shoulder.’ 

Thus Julia Haviland, unconscious 
of the impossibility of filling and sa- 
tisfying an immortal soul with the 
passing delights of time and sense, 
was rapidly reaching a conviction 
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that life had nothing more to offer 
than she was in the daily habit of 
extracting from it, and that that 
was not really worth having. There 
was neither remorse nor repentance 
regarding the past in her present 
mood. She never thought of her 
conduct in the light of conscience ; 
and in her practical matter-of-fact 
mind the expediency of what she 
had done was so well-established, 
that she would have regarded any 
feeling about it at this period of 
her life as weakness and absurdity. 
But by degrees, since her illness, a 
wish had sprung up in Julia’s mind 
to know something of the fate of 
her disowned child. It was not 
all curiosity, nor was it any tender- 
ness,—it was rather a feeling of jus- 
tice which prompted this. When 
Stephen Haviland gave Julia a 
thousand pounds with which to 
provide for the child, he was not 
nearly so rich a man as he had 
since become, and she had no large 
sum at her own disposition. But 
Stephen’s wealth had largely in- 
creased of late years, and he was 
very generous to his wife. She 
had a great deal more money at 
her disposal than she could possi- 
bly require, and than she knew 
what to dowith. She gave largely 
to well-known and established cha- 
rities, it was true, but she had no 
notion of the personal responsibi- 
lity implied by being rich among 
the poor, and regarded it as the 
most simply-natural thing in the 
world to avoid all unpleasantness, 
everything painful to any of the 
senses. People who did otherwise, 
like Hugh Gaynor for instance, she 
regarded as eccentric—always to be 
admired, perhaps, and respected ; 
and no doubt it was fortunate such 
people should exist ; but that their 
existence and their labours had 
any message of counsel in them for 
her and her fellows, never occurred 
to Julia. She comprehended, by 
her intellect, philanthropy ; but the 
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grace of God, which she did not 
possess, is required for the com 
prehension of charity. 

She had been thinking of late, 
that she might get some of the 
money, of which she had such an 
over-abundant supply, conveyed to 
her son through Mr. Eliot Foster. 
It was not probable that he was in 
a position to render him indifferent 
to it; it was possible he might re- 
quire it very much, Many years 
had elapsed since she had seen 
the old lawyer; a few since she 
had even heard him mentioned. 
After his retirement from business, 
Frank Burdett had seen very little 
of him, and the circumstances of 
the past rendered it unlikely that 
either Stephen or Julia Haviland 
should make him a subject of con- 
versation. 

‘When I am stronger,’ Julia said 
to herself, ‘I will go to Hampstead 
and see him. He is an old man 
now. I wonder whether he is 
much altered—as much in the time 
as I am? _ I don’t fancy seeing 
him would agitate or upset me 
much; but it might, and I had 
better not attempt it until I am 
stronger.’ 

A frank and kindly reception of 
Horace Holmes by all the family 
put the young man into the high- 
est spirits, and enabled him to pick 
up the thread of intimacy exactly 
at the point at which it had 
dropped on his leaving Meriton. 

Madeleine Burdett met him with 
a radiant smile, a beautiful blush 
—which was not in the least pro- 
duced by his presence, but was a 
becoming custom with that young 
lady, of which Angelina and Cle- 
mentina highly disapproved—and 
an outspoken welcome, which he 
interpreted far too favourably. 
Stephen Haviland was very glad 
to see him. Frank Burdett greeted 
him kindly. 

Not less cordial, in her own 
way, was Julia’s greeting, and the 
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satisfaction of Horace Holmes was 
complete. On the occasion of his 
second visit he said to Madeleine, 

‘Is there any chance that your 
drawing-lessons may be resumed ?” 
and she replied in the greatest 
glee, 

‘ How kind you are, Mr. Holmes! 
I have been wishing so much to 
ask you if you could possibly spare 
me a little time, but I did not dare ; 
I felt sure you would be so busy 
with your important work.’ 

‘Did you, then, think that this 
was vot important?’ said Horace 
Holmes, in a tone and with a 
manner which would have enlight- 
ened even Madeleine if she had 
been atall less preoccupied. ‘How 
mistaken you would be if you really 
thought so! As much of my time 
as you will accept is entirely at 
your disposal. Have you been 
doing much since we—since I last 
saw you?” 

His dark eyes were bent on her 
with an intense look of love and 
admiration; but she did not lift 
her eyes, and did not see it. She 
went away to bring her portfolio, 
that she might show him how dili- 
_gent she had been, and how much 
she had profited by his lessons. 

This was the beginning of a state 
of things which was full of fatality 
to all concerned. On the surface, 
nothing could be more peaceful, 
more pleasant, less dangerous, than 
the picture which Mrs. Haviland’s 
boudoir—a delightful room at the 
farthest extremity of the suite of 
drawing-rooms—was wont to pre- 
sent on three days out of six during 
the months of that winter. 

Mrs. Haviland studied the young 
artist with some attention, but not 
in the rapid, conclusive way in 
which she had been used formerly 
to make up her mind about per- 
sons who had the rare fortune to 
interest her. While not the re- 
motest suspicion of who he was 
had ever crossed her mind at this 
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time, he interested her, and also 
repelled her. The 7é/e of a woman 
of position and fortune had been 
hers now for so many years, that 
all the habits and modes of thought 
and judgment incidental to that 
condition in life were natural to her, 
and the inequality between Horace 
Holmes and Madeleine Burdett 
was as evident and as present to 
her mind as if she had been born 
a Haviland, or even a Bingham. 
But the difference between Julia’s 
appreciation of that inequality and 
that of other people consisted in 
this: other people would not have 
contemplated the possibility of 
Horace Holmes regarding Miss 
Burdett with feelings which might 
be injurious to his tranquillity, 
whereas Julia did not fail to per- 
ceive that the young artist was in 
love with the beautiful girl. The 
perception of this fact troubled her 
very little, partly because she did 
not feel able to trouble herself, and 
partly because she held men and 
their love in rather cynical con- 
tempt. 

‘Madeleine is quite safe,’ Julia 
reflected, ‘in her attachment to 
Verner Bingham—an attachment 
which seems incomprehensible to 
me, for he is merely a nice, plea- 
sant, gentlemanly boy; but he will 
suit her admirably, and that is all 
I have got to think of in that mat- 
ter. As for this young man, he 
must take care of himself. He 
will get over it, of course—men 
always do; but it is cruel to let 
him be so much here, and Made- 
leine has not the least notion how 
extensively he is singeing his wings. 
Stephen must not ask him to Me- 
riton for Christmas-week, and I 
must contrive to put a stop to this 
sort of thing later. Of course the 





season would effectually bring it to 
an end, even if I did not trouble 
myself at all about it.’ 

It will be seen that Mrs. Havi- 
land practically understood the 
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world she lived in, and the influ- 
ence of ‘the season’ on the friend- 
ships and intimacies of autumnal 
and winter growth. 

The precautionary measures des- 
tined by Julia to aid Horace Holmes 
in the easy process of ‘ getting over 
it? were not fated to be put in ope- 
ration. For the first time since 
her marriage, Mrs. Haviland did 
not pass the Christmas-week at 
Meriton; for the first time her 
bounties to the poor, her hospi- 
talities to the rich, were unper- 
formed. The former she did by 
deputy; for the absence of the 
latter a sufficient reason was as- 
signed. Mrs. Haviland was not 
quite well ; there was nothing wrong 
of any consequence, but she was 
strangely weak, and her physicians 
thought it better that she should 
not leave town, or indeed make 
any exertion at present. Stephen 
was very much annoyed, but not 
so cross and sulky as he generally 
was when his wishes were traversed 
and his plans upset. He was be- 
ginning to think there was some- 
thing odd in this continued debi- 
lity; he no longer regarded it as 
Julia’s own fault; he was disquiet- 
ed, and for the time lost sight of 
himself, and got the better of his 
temper 

Everyone was concerned about 
Mrs. Haviland and occupied with 
her, and Frank Burdett, in particu- 
lar, was not to be consoled. 

‘It looks to me uncommonly 
like breaking-up, Maddy,’ he said 
ruefully to his daughter, when she 
told him that Julia’s journey to 
Meriton had been interdicted. ‘She 
is not a bit of a fine lady, you 
know, to combine indulging na- 
tural laziness with making oneself 
out an interesting invalid. There’s 
nothing of that kind about Julia ; 
and when she submits to being 

called ill, ill she is.’ 

‘But she does not complain, pa- 
pa,’ Madeleine urged ; ‘ she says 
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she has no pain whatever, only a 
little numbness at times, and the 
constant wish to lie still and rest.’ 

‘Rest from what, child? said 
Mr. Burdett. ‘From nothing that 
I know of, for months past, if it’s 
not from life itself. Confound those 
doctors ! can’t they be straightfor- 
ward, and tell us at once what is 
the matter with her ?” 

‘But they do, they do, papa!’ 
said Madeleine, with the reluctance 
natural to a young person to be 
convinced of the imminence of 
trouble; ‘they do tell us that there 
is nothing seriously wrong with 
aunt; that she is only weak and 
low, and the spring will set her up 
completely.’ 

Mr. Burdett, in reply, followed 
an illustrious example. He merely 
said ‘ Fudge ? 

A remarkable alteration had tak- 
en place in Stephen since the set- 
ting-in of Mrs. Haviland’s strange- 
ly-feeble state of health. The 
peevishness, the sullenness, the ill- 
used air which had been so appar- 
ent in him when she had caught 
that heavy cold in the autumn, 
which she had hoped to get rid of 
so soon, had vanished, and he pre- 
sented all the appearance now of 
regretting her illness at least as 
much for her sake as for his own. 
He was very kind and gentle in 
his manner, and hovered about 
with the well-intentioned helpless- 
ness characteristic of men who are 
unused to illness themselves, and 
inclined to be frightened at it in 
other people. Every morning he 
would make singularly infelicitous 
propositions with regard to what 
Julia had better try to do during 
the day ; and every evening, when 
Julia assured him she had been 
perfectly comfortable, but had not 
felt inclined to move from her sofa, 
and that she hoped to get down to 
dinner in a very short time, he 
would profess to be delighted to 
hear so satisfactory an account of 
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her, and would afterwards question 
Madeleine and his wife’s maid 
about the history of the day, with 
every sign of distress and uneasi- 
ness. Stephen Haviland’s appear- 
ance changed during this period ; 
he lost the comfortable, self-com- 
placent, Haviland expression, and 
got a worried look. His temper 
was not improved so far as the 
outer world was concerned, but he 
departed from the usual custom 
common to his sex, and made an 
exception in favour of his wife. 
Julia was not slow to perceive this, 
and while it amused her, — the 
cynicism in her was too strong still 
to permit her to fail to comment 
on the circumstance after her own 
peculiar fashion,—she was touched 
by it, and grateful to him. Horace 
Holmes’s position in the Haviland 
family at this period was a very 
strange and anomalous one. They 
knew no more of the young man’s 
antecedents than they had known 
at first, and yet he had dropped 
into habits of greater intimacy than 
he had ever ventured to hope for. 
An accidental circumstance led to 
an increase of that intimacy very 
shortly after that Christmas-week 
on which Julia had foreseen the 
first beneficial break in the suc- 
cession of Mr. Holmes’s frequent 
visits. 

Madeleine discovered that the 
young artist possessed in perfec- 
tion an accomplishment which her 
aunt especially admired—that of 
reading aloud. She immediately 
called Julia’s attention to the cir- 
cumstance, and Horace Holmes 
complied very willingly with her 
request that he should read to her 
aunt after luncheon, on a pitilessly 
rainy day in January, when the 
drawing-lesson had commenced 
very early, and lasted an abnor- 
mally long time; and when the 
luxurious boudoir—with its bright, 
crackling wood-fire, its velvet-and- 
lace hangings, and its tranquil re- 
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moteness—was more than usually 
attractive and delightful in contrast 
with the scene outside, which pre- 
sented a choice example of the de- 
solate dreariness of a London day 
in mid-winter. 

Horace Holmes took the seat 
which Madeleine indicated to him, 
near her aunt’s sofa, and she as- 
sumed her favourite position on a 
footstool within reach of Julia’s 
hand. The book chosen was a 
volume of historical essays, by a 
writer whose fame was then newly 
established ; and Horace Holmes 
lent to the brilliant picturesque 
style of the writer all the charm 
of a perfectly appropriate and sym- 
pathetic interpretation. Julia list- 
ened in delight; Madeleine leaned 
her head against her aunt’s sofa, 
and followed the reader with her 
bright, expressive brown eyes. 

‘ Did you ever hear anyone read 
aloud more beautifully? said Ma- 
deleine when Horace Holmes had 
taken his leave. 

* He does read very well indeed,’ 
said Julia ; ‘it is a real pleasure to 
listen to him.’ 

* And his voice in reading is even 
more like yours than in speaking,’ 
said Madeleine ; ‘do you not no- 
tice that?’ 

‘No,’ replied Julia; ‘I had for- 
gotten the resemblance which you 
told me you had observed.’ 

‘ It is quite remarkable,’ said Ma- 
deleine ; ‘I asked uncle Stephen 
if he did not notice it yesterday, 
but I don’t think he liked the ques- 
tion. I don’t think he likes any- 
one to be compared in anything to 
Mrs. Haviland.’ Here Madeleine 
mimicked to the life the undeni- 
ably-pompous tone in which Ste- 
phen was in the habit of proclaim- 
ing his wife’s style and dignity. 
Julia smiled, and slightly shook 
her head, but did not pursue the 
subject further. After a little, she 
said : 

‘You heard from Verner this 
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morning, my dear, did you not? 
What is his news ?” 

‘Well,’ said Madeleine, hesitat- 
ing, ‘there is not much news in 
his letter ; but he confirms the con- 
tents of the last—he will certainly 
be in London in May. Lord Lauris- 
ton is coming home ou ‘eave, and 
he will bring Verner with him. It 
will all have to come out then, 
won’t it, aunt ?’ 

‘I suppose so, my dear. Verner 
will then be in a position to speak 
of his love-affair—you will be in- 
dignant if I do not say of his en- 
gagement, so I will—Verner will 
tell his father and mother of his 
engagement, and I suppose we 
shall have much negotiating and 
arranging upon that basis.’ 

‘And Herbert ? 

‘ Tranquillise yourself on that 
point, Maddy. Herbert will take 
care you shall not have the title if 
you will not take it from Aim; but 
he will do you no more harm than 
that. He will not tell upon him- 
self. Am I to know anything more 
of the contents of Verner’s letter ?” 

* He is so sorry to hear you are 
not yet stronger,’ said Madeleine, 
‘and that we could not go to Meri- 
ton for Christmas ; he would have 
liked, he says, to think of me walk- 
ing to church through the crisp 
snow, just as he and I walked to- 
gether last Christmas-day.’ 

‘I thought his regret would have 
some such large and general ori- 
gin,’ said Julia, with a kindly laugh; 
‘he is a candid creature, at all 
events.’ 

‘ The cold is frightful out there,’ 
said Madeleine, who had not taken 
in the meaning of her aunt’s play- 
ful remark. ‘I cannot help being 
very uneasy about him sometimes; 
a cold climate must be very trying 
to him. Do you know, aunt, I 
don’t think Verner is at all strong? 

‘Don’t you really, my dear?’ re- 
plied Julia, with mock seriousness. 
‘Then let me assure youI do. I 
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think he is as strong and healthy a 
young man as I know, and I hope 
you will not marry him with any 
other notion. If you do, you will 
coddle him into hypochondriasis 
or consumption, rely upon it. And 
as for the climate! You cannot 
surely imagine that a peer’s son in 
the suite of the British ambassador 
is likely to be exposed to many 
hardships ?” 

Madeleine answered the quiz- 
zing question with a laugh and a 
kiss, and then their conversation 
again turned on Horace Holmes. 

From this time it became almost 
as much a matter of course that 
Horace Holmes should read to 
Mrs. Haviland in the afternoons 
as that he should give Madeleine 
drawing-lessons in the mornings— 
drawing-lessons which had diverged 
into causeries on all sorts of sub- 
jects, and every one of which made 
him more infatuatedly bent on his 
project than the preceding. Ma- 
deleine was not often of the party 
in the afternoons. She frequently 
rode out with her father or her 
uncle at the time when her aunt 
was enjoying the true pleasure of 
listening to her favourite authors ; 
or she drove out with Mrs. Fan- 
shaw, which was decidedly unsa- 
tisfactory. But Madeleine Burdett 
and Horace Holmes met very often 
in circumstances which had not the 
official semblance of the much- 
prolonged drawing-lessons. The 
young artist was a frequent guest 
at dinner at Berkeley-square. Ste- 
phen Haviland liked his society ; 
and finding that he beguiled some 
of the heavy hours which Julia was 
condemned to pass in her boudoir, 
he conceived a kind of gratitude 
to him in consequence, and made 
him free of the house; so that 
Julia’s provisions were entirely dis- 
concerted. 

The physicians who had fore- 
told Julia Haviland’s restoration 
to health in the spring were not 
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so much at fault as Mr. Burdett 
had supposed them. A slight im- 
provement took place in her state 
when the severity of the winter 
passed away. It was not easy to 
believe that she could feel any 
rigours of climate, surrounded with 
every precaution, every luxury 
which wealth and solicitude could 
procure for her ; but it was evident 
the season had affected her, for 
the first spring days found her re- 
gaining a little strength and some 
desire for movement and variety. 
Before this time arrived, she and 
Horace Holmes had settled into 
something like intimacy. Julia 
was as ignorant as the others of 
the young man’s history and ante- 
cedents ; but she knew more about 
himself individually, and she di- 
vined more clearly the tone and 
temper of his mind. She did not 
altogether freely like him, but she 
felt that something in her nature 
responded to his—that under the 
ambitious fearlessness which she 
perceived, and with which she 
could so fully sympathise, there 
was the same tendency to ennui, 
the same rooted weariness, the 
same disgust of life of which she 
was so conscious. She read more 
of his nature than anyone had 
ever read previously, though she 
was very, very far from turning 
over any of the darker pages of 
that bad book—his heart. It 
was impossible for her to confide 
to him the fact of Madeleine’s 
engagement. To tell him the truth 
as a secret would be to tell him that 
she had discovered his fruitless 
and fatal love for Madeleine—a 
proceeding from which every con- 
sideration of pride and delicacy 
precluded her, as much for Made- 
leine’s sake as for her own. 

She could only hope that acci- 
dent might reveal the truth to 
Horace Holmes before Verner 
Bingham’s return, or that event 
must necessarily do so in a mer- 
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ciless fashion. She never spoke 
to Madeleine on the subject, be- 
cause, had she done so, the plea- 
sure which the girl took in his 
society, and the ease of manner 
which, as Julia rightly conjectured, 
a man more accustomed to the 
world, in the ‘ society’ sense, would 
have infallibly interpreted as most 
inimical to his high-placed hopes, 
must inevitably give place to con- 
straint. 

‘This must be so managed that 
he may remain on good terms with 
us all,’ thought Julia. ‘In his 
position, it must be pleasant and 
advantageous to him to have our 
house to come to, and our society 
to mix in freely. If he is not very 
silly and very stupid—and I don’t 
think he is cither—he will get over 
his absurd nonsense about Made- 
leine without throwing away these 
advantages.’ 

Time went on, and the ‘ season’ 
commenced, and Julia did not find 
her expectations respecting the ces- 
sation of Horace Holmes’s inti- 
macy with the Haviland family any 
nearer fulfilment at Easter than at 
Christmas. On the contrary, ‘ the 
season,’ in the parliamentary sense, 
some weeks old, and beginning to 
be invested with its social mean- 
ing, had no effect upon the rela- 
tions now subsisting, and which 
she no longer thought about modi- 
fying. Julia, though better, was not 
fit for the fatigue and excitement 
of the regular business of the sea- 
son, and Madeleine had proposed 
to her aunt that she should be per- 
mitted to keep out of it. 

‘There is an unanswerable rea- 
son in your health,’ Madeleine 
said ; ‘and if Verner’s hopes of 
getting home are fulfilled, there 
will be another reason in that, 
which the world may also be in- 
formed of—and—lI really have had 
quite enough of it.’ 

So it was generally understood, 
early that year, that Mrs. Haviland 
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was not going out, that Miss Bur- 
dett would be seen only on few 
and select occasions, and that the 
family mansion in Berkeley-square 
would not be available for the 
usual amount of good company, 
good music, good dances, good 
dinners, and good suppers for 
which it had established so great 
a reputation. Stephen Haviland 
entertained his political friends and 
the ‘county’ gentlemen more fre- 
quently than usual, but for the 
general purposes of fashionable 
resort the family mansion was in 
eclipse. 

All this was in the interests of 
Horace Holmes, who found him- 
self undisturbed, to a far greater 
extent than he had hoped, in his 
enjoyment of the entrée at Berke- 
ley-square. His absences from 
London in the pursuit of his bu- 
siness were as few and as brief as 
he could make them, and he felt 
that the time was fast approaching 
when he must make the attempt, 
which he determined should be 
successful, to force Alice, whom 
he had not seen once during the 
winter and early spring, to remove 
to a remote place, and consent to 
relinquish all claim upon him for 
ever. He had been engaged in 
making cautious inquires with 
this end in view; and when he 
had, as he thought, succeeded in 
discovering an eligible place for 
the complete concealment of Alice, 
he wrote to her as follows : 


* London, — May 18—. 

‘You will not have forgotten the 
communication I made to you when 
1 saw you last ; and I think it pro- 
bable you have been expecting that I 
should follow it up with a statement 
of my wishes and intentions. I have 
dedayed doing so until now, because I 
have not sooner been able to arrange 
my affairs so as to enable me to pro- 
mise you, without fear of failure, a 
certain maintenance. You will readi- 
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ly understand that the resolution I 
announced to you on our last meeting 
is unchanged, and I hope, for your 
own sake, you will understand, as 
clearly, that all remonstrance on 
your part will be utterly useless. 
Nothing can alter or influence my 
determination; and the only result 
of your receiving this communication 
in any but a submissive spirit will 
be to give yourself pain, and to make 
me feel you an additional burden on 
my life, an increased drawback on 
my possible happiness and success, 
but in nowise to lessen my resolve to 
rid myself of that burden and draw- 
back. 

‘In a case like ours, perfect frank- 
ness is the only true kindness, as 
well as the best policy. You will 
probably regard me all your life as 
a monster of cruelty and faithlessness, 
whereas I regard myself as one of 
the many victims of the commonest 
of all mistakes—an unsuitable mar- 
riage. You will, I presume, be ca- 
pable of permitting sense for once to 
get the better of sentiment, sufficiently 
to show you, that in such a mar- 
riage as ours, things could only go 
Jrom bad to worse; as every day, 
and all my growing experience of 
life, proves to me more clearly the 
utter incompatibility between us, and 
teaches me this truth—that when a 
man is heartily tired of his wife, 
and immutably convinced that she is 
the last woman in the world whom, 
if he had to do it over again, he would 
marry, the best thing he can do, for 
her sake and his own, is to separate 
Jrom her as soon and as finally as 
possible. Do not suppose that I don't 
know that you have many excellent 
qualities; I know that very well; 
but when a man is tired of a wo- 
man, her good qualities annoy and 
weary him more than her bad ones ; 
and I have no hesitation in acknow- 
ledging that you are much too good 


Jor me. I do not wish to assign 


any false reason for the irrevocable 
determination I have formed. I 
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charge you with nothing: I am 
simply intolerably tired of you; and 
my belief is, that there could not 
possibly exist a sounder or more 
sovereign reason for the step I am 
about to take. With my future you 
will have nothing whatever to do, 
and, if you are wise, you will think 
nothing or as little as possible about 
it. When the arrangement which I 
intend to make for you is completed, 
I shall go, abroad : certainly for some 
time, probably for many years. Your 
future will not be influenced in any 
way by my conduct or my fate. 

‘I shall presently put before you 
the plan I propose for your future. 
It is true that I have not the power 
to force you to carry it out, but I 
can make you understand the alter- 
native to which you will be infal- 
libly reduced, if you hesitate to accept 
it. In that case I shall simply leave 
England without seeing or commu- 
nicating with you, without making 
any provision for you; and you must 
find redress how and where you can. 
This would be called desertion: but, 
in the first place, I am totally in- 
different to what anything I do is 
called ; and in the second, as I have 
given you due notice of my intentions, 
L should consider myself guiltless, in 
case you choose to adopt the idiotic 
alternative of utterly fruitless disobe- 
dience; or, L should say, disobedience 
whose fruit will inevitably be aban- 
donment and destitution, TI write 
this plainly, because your imagina- 
tive turn is to be guarded against. 
You cannot easily misinterpret the 
meaning of the words I have used, 
Lf you do contrive to misinterpret 
them, so much the worse for you. 

‘LI find there is for sale at present, 
a partnership in a school in a respect- 
able locality near Durham. J enclose 
the advertisement which first drew 
my attention to it, I have seen the 
agent mentioned in that advertise- 
ment, and have almost concluded the 
arrangement with him which will 
put you in possession of that part- 
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nership. To this person I repre- 
sented you as a widow, and gave 
your name as Mrs. Wood, stating 
that I was a distant relative. The 
school is for young ladies, the con- 
nection is good ; the books, which the 
agent produced for my inspection, 
make it evident that there is in this 
undertaking the means of a respect- 
able livelihood for you; of escape 
Jrom the loneliness to which you 
must, in justice, acknowledge that you 
condemned yourself, and an occupa- 
tion congenial to your former habits 
and tastes. You must distinctly un- 
derstand that I do not attempt to 
assume the position of reconciling 
you to my decision, or pointing out 
the advantages of the only arrange- 
ment it is within my power, or in- 
deed my inclination, to make for you, 
by remarking that it appears to me 
you have every reason to prefer such 
a position to your present one, when 
you clearly realise this fact,—that 
nothing shall induce me to see you 
again, except it should be indispens- 
able for the ratification of this mat- 
ter. Understand distinctly also that, 
in this latter case, I shall see you for 
this purpose only, and rigorously re- 
strict you to its discussion. If you 
attempt to make any appeal against 
my determination, or to introduce 
any other topic whatever, I shall 
accept it as an indication that you 
have chosen the other alternative to 
which 1 have directed your attention, 
and shall leave you to your choice. 
‘Four hundred pounds is the sum 
for which the partnership may be 
purchased. I have borrowed the 
money, and insured my life to pro- 
vide for its repayment. In addition 
to this, which will supply you with 
the means of living at least decently, 
and in a position certainly superior 
to that in which your mother left 
you, you shall receive a small sum 
yearly from me, which shall be paid 
to you through an agent ; but which 
shall be discontinued if you make 
any inquiries respecting me, or in 
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any way refer to your past relation 
with me. 

‘In conclusion, I have only again 
to impress upon you that this resolu- 
tion on my part is final and irrevo- 
cable; and that, on the whole, I re- 
gard it as the most rational method 
of releasing us both from the tram- 
mels of the worst of bad bargains. 
Let me have your reply with as little 
delay as possible; it will be neces- 
sary to terminate the negotiation for 
the partnership promptly. Bear in 
mind that I place the same restric 
tion upon you in writing as, should 
we meet again, in speech; sentimental 
eloquence on paper will be thrown 
away on me. If I receive a letter 
From you containing anything except, 
or anything more than, your atc- 
quiescence in my proposal, I shall 
take it as your decision in favour 
of the second alternative, and you 
Shall neither see nor hear more of 
me. a. oe 


‘That is tolerably conclusive, I 
think,’ said Mr. Horace Holmes to 
himself, as he sealed this atrocious 
document, after having carefully 
read it. ‘There’s not a loophole 
for escape there. This is the first 
step; the next will be easy. And 
really, after awhile, that poor fool 
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will be happier than she has ever 
been in her whining life.’ 

He was so well satisfied with 
what he had done,—he was so 
well persuaded of the success of 
what he was about to do,—that 
he almost forgave the poor fool; 
he regarded her with a compas- 
sionate contempt ; for the moment 
it hardly seemed worth his while 
to hate her. 

Presently he turned out of his 
lodgings, very carefully dressed, 
and carrying the letter he had 
just written in his hand. He put 
it in a receiver in St. James’s- 
street, and then took his way 
to Berkeley-square. He passed 
through the outposts of porter and 
footmen in the hall unopposed, 
but was met halfway up the stairs 
by Mrs. Haviland’s ‘ own’ footman, 
who accosted him respectfully, and 
said : 

‘ My mistress is sorry she cannot 
see you this afternoon, sir; she is 
particularly engaged.’ 

‘O, indeed,’ replied Horace 
Holmes ; ‘ she is pretty well, I 
hope ?” 

‘Yes, sir,’ said the footman, 
‘Mrs. Haviland is pretty well. 
Lord and Lady Bredisholme are 
with her, sir.’ 


A YTEAR’S WORK. 


I 


SITTING beside the casement 
In the chill October day, 

While Twilight, wrapped in her misty veil, 
Was sobbing her life away ; 

Hearing the tinkle of the beck, 

And the chirp of the lingering bird, 
And the whistle of the homebound hind, 
And the low of the distant herd ; 
Watching the red leaves floating down 
From the branches one by one ; 

Thinking of all that a year could do, 
Of all that a year had done. 


II, 


Sweet as an April morn it rose, 
The love that had failed ‘so soon, 

Strewing her path with bright May flowers, 
Brilliant and warm as June. 

It drooped in August’s fervid smile, 
It fell like the year’s last rose ; 

She will scarcely trace its resting-place, 
’Neath December’s coming snows. 

The blossoms will bloom into life again 
At the call of the summer sun, 

But nor time nor tide can undo for her 
What a single year has done. 


III. 

Sitting beside the casement 
Till the ‘stars gleam through the firs, 

The large tears dropping, slow and cold, 
On those folded hands of hers. 

They glitter as bright in the red fire-light 
As the diamond that she wore 

Ere she drew it off, the mocking pledge 
Of a troth whose truth was o’er. 

The hollow darkness around her creeps ; 
The day’s long watch is run ; 

And all that they swore but Death could do, 
A little year has done. 





S. K. P. 
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CRITICISMS ON CONTEMPORARIES. 


No. V. 


*GEORGE ELIOT.’ 


IT was not without trepidation 
that we read some two or three 
years ago a small article on 
George Eliot, of little importance 
in itself, but involving considera- 
tions so large in import as to have 
held our mind in a certain tremor 
on recurring to it with reference to 
the author in question. The name 
of the writer, equally with that of 
the periodical containing the arti- 
cle, has escaped us; but the paper 
bore some such title as ‘George 
Eliot and Poetry,’ or * Poetry and 
George Eliot.’ There was nothing 
particularly striking about it, ex- 
cept that it advocated what ap- 
peared to us at the time rather 
improbable views. It was written 
apropos of the publication of Félix 
Holt, and on the correct assump- 
tion that the fragments of verse 
at the heads of various chapters of 
that book were by George Eliot ; 
and although there was no remark 
in it that struck us as original or 
valuable—though the article was 
one of such small calibre that it 
would never have obtruded itself 
a second time upon a thinking 
mind had it been upon a subject 
of less importance—we repeat that 
we were not unmoved by its sug- 
gestions. 


The writer brought forward the 
question whether George Eliot 
would not some day write poetry 
(in the common acceptation of 
that term), and summed up some- 
what as follows : 

‘There was always reason to 
think that George Eliot might 
some day publish poetry. The 
fragments, which are presumed to 
be from her pen, in Fedix Holt, 
would arrest attention wherever 
they were found. It is_ highly 
probab!e that she will some day 
contribute with victorious effect 
to the dramatic literature of Eng- 
land.’ 

But why, it will be asked, should 
the idea of George Eliot writing a 
drama have had any element of 
discomfort? Simply on account 
of the immense difficulty which 
artists have ever experienced (or 
rather betrayed) in effecting radi- 
cal changes of method when they 
have once thoroughly perfected 
themselves in the practice of any 
one mode or method of art. We 
hardly know of a single instance 
of an artist who attained the goal 
of perfection in more walks of art 
than one. ‘What of Raphael’s 
sonnets, Dante’s picture? Truly 
we have not either to canvass for 
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an answer to the question. But 
we have Raphael’s sculpture ; and 
what is it when compared with 
Michael Angelo’s, or with the picto- 
rial produce of his own vast genius? 

Had there been anything tenta- 
tive or imperfect about the prose 
writings of George Eliot, the pos- 
sibility of a change of method 
need have had no terrors; but 
this was not so: there were her 
works facing us in a calm row of 
seriatim perfection. We felt that 
in a certain line of artistic elabora- 
tion George Eliot had worked to 
such result that nothing remained 
to crave. Prose had done what 
prose could—and not mean are its 
possibilities—to yield us works of 
high art, full of strength, beauty, 
nobleness, and vitality ; and show- 
ing an inherency of faculty as well 
defined and as minutely elaborated 
in practice as is the case in the 
works of great poets. Looking at 
this fact, the suggestign that the 
splendid and capacious vehicle for 
great thoughts and feelings and 
large delineations might be at 
some time or other cast aside, 
could not be admitted without 
bringing in its train ugly dreams 
of the failure of other artists to 
change after attaining perfection, 
and trepitant yearnings that a new 
vehicle unfamiliar to this artist 
might not be trusted with the pre- 
cious wares dispensed from time to 
time from the rich storehouse of 
her mind. 

We rushed to our copy of Fé/ix 
Hfolt to see whether the writer of 
the disturbing article alluded to 
above had any solid foundation 
for the opinion he had expressed ; 
and we agreed with him that it 
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was a question ‘whether George 
Eliot would not some day write 
poetry’ (as distinguished from 
prose); but we did not see the 
probability that she would ‘ con- 
tribute with victorious effect to 
the dramatic literature of England’ 
(also as distinguished from the 
prose literature of England). Had 
the writer in question stated that, 
in his opinion, George Eliot was 
a great poet, and had already con- 
tributed with victorious effect to our 
dramatic literature, we should have 
indorsed his opinion heartily — 
simply taking the term ‘ poet’ to 
mean something wider than is ex- 
pressed in the word ‘ versifier,’ and 
the adjective ‘dramatic’ as pro- 
perly applicable, in a broad sense, 
to workmanship as full of vital cha- 
racterisation and dramatic move- 
ment as that of George Eliot. 
Knowing, however, that the words 
were not meant in any such sense, 
but that ‘ poetry’ meant something 
with at least the external charac- 
teristics usually associated with 
the term, such as rhythm and me- 
tre, while ‘ dramatic’ meant ‘ of the 
nature of a play,’ no such opinion 
could be indorsed. 

The method of embodying an 
ideal is but secondary as com- 
pared with the ideal itself ; and the 
idealising powers of George Eliot 
being supreme, it did not matter 
much, as an abstract question, 
whether prose or verse were used 
for purposes of embodiment. But 


whichever method an artist adopts, 
it is highly desirable that it should 
be persisted in ; and in the case of 
George Eliot there seemed to us to 
be some ingrained quality of mind 
pointing to prose as the best cloth- 
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ing in which to put forth the artist’s 
conceptions. 

George Eliot is a profound and 
minute analyst of human nature, 
with an immense objective per- 
ception of externals of scene and 
action: she has, farther, a large 
faculty for philosophising ; and to 
bring these various qualities into 
harmonious action, there is no more 
excellent vehicle than the contem- 
porary novel in its highest perfec- 
tion of structure and style. Again, 
this author’s mind is literally crowd- 
ed with modern notions—is essen- 
tially a full-blown product of the 
present century from a philosophic 
point of view—as the novel com- 
pounded of dialogue, description, 
and analysis, presented in one 
homogeneous medium of idealised 
prose, is essentially a full-blown 
product of the present century 
from an esthetic point of view. 
The latter-day movement made in 
the scientific world towards the 
perfection of the science of psy- 
chology has been accompanied by 
a movement in the artistic world 
twofold in its manifestation—the 
elaboration of the psychological 
school of poetry strictly so called, 
and the formation of the analytical 
school of prose fiction. The im- 
perfection of the works of this 
school taken as a whole is, of 
course, a thing to be anticipated ; 
but the mind of George Eliot 
would seem to be such as to have 
rendered her peculiarly fit to give 
the movement an irresistible leader- 
ship in its prose manifestation. In- 
to that path of the twofold move- 
ment she stepped, and became 
Jacile princeps ; and it was this 
peculiar and marked adaptation of 
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a special mind to a special work 
that instigated our misgivings as to 
the results of any deviation from 
that path towards the other. Close 
as are the two paths, the barriers 
between them are strong and high, 
and there seems to be ground for 
fearing that the strongest runner 
—even such a runner as George 
Eliot—must inevitably lose force 
in attempting to overleap them. 
The best artistic prose is that 
which, without being actually rhyth- 
mic, like many of Mr. Swinburne’s 
choice passages, has a sufficiently 
obvious muscular undulation to 
show that the writer was keeping 
a metrical impulse well in hand 
when he wrote it. Direct and 
marked rhythm in prose is an ex- 
cessive annoyance if persisted in 
to any extent ; but it is impossible 
for an artist in words not to have 
the craving for rhythm. There is 
no art without enthusiasm, and en- 
thusiasm in language is wonderfully 
liable to spill itself along the ex- 
alted channels of verse. Never- 
theless, the writer of high fiction 
who aims highest will rigidly curb 
any fervour that would lead him 
close enough to those channels to 
give an inevitable direction of his 
phrases into them. Now George 
Eliot’s prose shows not only the 
faculty to become metrical—that 
were a small thing—but also a 
lofty reticence of metre, which is 
one of the most exalted qualities 
of her style from a technical point 
of view ; and this quality, far from 
pointing to poetry strictly so called 
as her legitimate work, merely in- 
dicates her supreme ability to write 
high prose, or, as it might well be 
termed, poetry in prose. 
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The charming headings to the 
chapters of Fedix Hof did not in 
any way tend ‘to disturb these our 
long-entertained opinions on this 
subject. It seemed as though the 
strong hand which had up to that 
time exercised masterly control 
over the restive tendency of high 
prose to rear up into verse, had 
relaxed itself just for the sake of a 
holiday, andno more. There'was 
certainly no necessity to assume 
that the author who had permitted 
herself to throw off a few metrical 
shoots such as these headings 
should really have serious mten- 
tions in the matter of verse-writing. 
These headings did not seem to 
us to bear the stamp of original 
poetry upon them. Forcible as 
were some, and admirable in 
thought and applicability to the 
respective chapters as were all, 
we could not discover in any of 
them traces of that clearly-defined 
individuality of style which all 
great, serious, and accomplished 
practitioners of verse betray in 
even so small a compass as these 
headings. Some of them possess 
the great distinctive technical mark 
of poetry, condensation; but this 
very condensation is compassed 
not in an original and individual 
method, but in the method of some 
preéxistent model ; and it is hardly 
necessary to enforce here that the 
power of assimilation, or repro- 
duction, however large, is far from 
an infallible index of self-existent 
poetic faculty. In ‘the Felix Holt 
headings are to be found lines 
which might easily pass for Shake- 
speare’s, as in this conversation 
from the head of chapter v. : 
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‘ 1st Cittzen. Sir, there’s a ‘hurry in 
the veins of youth 
That makes a vice of 
virtue by excess. 
What if the coolness of 
our tardier veins 

Be loss of virtue? 

All things 
cool with time— 
The sun itself, they say, 
till heat shall find 
A general level, no- 
where in excess. 
*Tis a poor climax, to 

my weaker thought, 
That future middling- 


ness.’ 


2d Citizen. 


tst Citizen. 


2d Citizen. 


Here there is just that solid, 
thoughtful undercurrent to a racy 
exterior that makes so much of 
Shakespeare’s sparkling dialogue 
memorable as well as pleasurable, 
imparting to it the quality which 
serves to relegate to the world of 
proverbs so much of his that is 
dashing and rapid. And passages 
of this stamp by George Eliot are 
valued not for the excellence of 
the assimilation to Shakespearian 
expression, but for the pregnancy 
of the thought. Another most 
pregnant heading is at chapter 
XV. : 


‘ And doubt shall be as lead upon the 
feet 
Of thy most anxious will.’ 
This is one of those happily-con- 
densed sermons which pass into 
household use ; and it is particu- 
larly probable that it will at some 
remote time be as often attributed 
to Shakespeare, whose image and 
superscription it seems almost to 
bear, as many Elizabethan house- 
hold words are attributed nowa- 
days to other authors than those 
to whom they owe their existence. 
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At the head of chapter xvii. 
we get a piece of epigrammatic 
writing as well packed with signi- 
ficance as a cutting from Audibras, 
and in the same metre ; but in this, 
again, we get no earnest of marked 
poetic faculty: 

‘It is a good and soothfast saw ; 
Half-roasted never will be raw ; 
No dough is dried once more to 

meal, 
No crock new-shapen by the wheel ; 
You can’t turn curds to milk again, 
Nor Now, by wishing, back to Then; 
And having tasted stolen honey, 


You can’t buy innocence for money.’ 


In others one misses the antiquated 
tone, but still finds no indepen- 
dent individual manner prophetic 
of a new nineteenth-century poet. 
Various names arise to our lips as 
we skim along the heads of the 
chapters, and these are always 
good names. On one occasion 
the mild and thoughtful face of 
Wordsworth in one of his delicious 
idyllic moods comes before our 
eyes. There is very little in the 
motto of chapter ii. that might 
not be easily mistaken for the 
produce of the large simplicity 
which contributes so much of 
what is charming in Wordsworth’s 
poetry : 


‘*T was town, yet country too; you 

felt the warmth 

Of clustering houses in the wintry 
time ; 

Supped with a friend, and went by 
lantern home. 

Yet from your chamber window 
you could hear 

The tiny bleat of new-yeaned lambs, 
or see 

The children bend beside the hedge- 
row banks 

To pluck the primroses.’ 
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Tt is not that there is anything 
here which one could affiliate on 
any given passage from Words- 
worth ; but throughout the lines is 
a subtle gust of Wordsworth. 

Two or three times in our flit- 
ting from chapter to chapter we 
get a powerful odour of the man- 
ner of Mrs. Browning; and very 
charming are these suggestions of 
the familiarity of one great mind 
with another of so different a cast. 
In fact, one of the best lessons 
taught by the mottos is this width 
of sympathy with the poetic in 
tellect of various periods. One 
suggestion of Mrs, Browning occurs 
at chapter xiv. : 


‘This man’s metallic; at a sudden 
blow 
His ‘soul rings hard. 
my palm, 
Trembling with life, upon that joint- 
ed brass. 
I shudder at the cold unanswering 
touch ; 
But if it press me in response, I’m 
bruised.’ 


I cannot lay 


And another may be found at 
chapter xlvi. : 


‘Why, there are maidens of heroic 

touch, 

And yet they seem like things of 
gossamer 

You’d pinch the life out of, as out 
of moths. 

O, it is not loud tones and mouth- 
ingness, 

"Tis not the arms akimbo and large 
strides, 

That make a woman’s force. 
tiniest birds, 

With softest downy breasts, have 
passions in them 

And are brave with love.’ 


The 


With regard to both these pass- 
ages, it is not at all difficult to 
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imagine that anyone turning over 
the leaves of Fe/ix Holt, without 
knowing that many of the mottos 
were original, would begin to 
speculate from what unfamiliar page 
of Aurora Leigh these two choice 
morsels had been culled. 

Once as we skimmed over the 
heads of these chapters, the ar- 
resting image of a broad forehead 
with a laurel wreath on it was 
clearly printed on the mind’s re- 
tinag As we paused at chapter 
xxxiv., the exquisite manipula- 
tion of the five lines at its head 
kept us with mind intent upon 
what seemed to us (perhaps with 
too much freedom of fancy) some 
fragment of speech dropped from 
the mouth of an G£none grown 
gray in her wild passion, and 
transferred from windy, many-foun- 
tained Ida to some cold, colourless 
waste of land. Even the Laureate 
himself must surely have had a 
feeling of recognition when his 
eyes fell upon the lines— 

‘The fields are hoary with Decem- 

ber’s frost. 

I too am hoary with the chills of 
age. 

But through the fields and through 
the untrodden woods 

Is rest and stillness — only in my 
heart 

The pall of winter shrouds a throb- 
bing life.’ 

Whether or not the estimate 
then formed of the verdict given 
in the article referred to above 
was a correct one, and whether 
or not the affiliation of these 
fragments of verse was accurate, 
the opinion that George Eliot 
was essentially a poetical prose- 
writer, and not likely to surpass, 
or even equal, her prose achieve- 
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ments by anything produced in 
verse, was the main outcome of 
the consultation of the pages of 
Felix Holt; and that opinion has 
been recently confirmed by the 
pubiication of Zhe Spanish Gypsy. 

This last work, though it will 
probably take rank as the ‘ book 
of the season,’ by virtue of its high 
tone, its nobility of purpose, its 
profound psychology, and its epi- 
grammatic wealth—though it be 
fondly cherished by close appli- 
cants to its inner significances, who 
have prized the author’s thoughts 
more than the splendour with 
which they have hitherto been ex- 
pressed—does not serve to fulfil 
the vatic dictum before alluded to, 
as regards contributing with victo- 
rious effect to the dramatic litera- 
ture of England. 

Dramatic it is, in the sense in 
which embodied conceptions of 
character are so ; and in some por- 
tions of the work there is dramatic 
characterisation as powerful, if not 
as perfect in workmanship, as for- 
mer productions of the same hand; 
but, far from being a thoroughly 
dramatic work, the form is essen- 
tially and designedly undramatic ; 
and it would be on many accounts 
quite out of the question to place 
it on the stage with large effect. 
Interspersed as the dialogues are 
with analytical and descriptive pass- 
ages spoken in the author's own 
person, the work would lose an 
indispensable tithe of its signifi- 
cance if played merely as the cha- 
racters speak for themselves in its 
pages; and it would require dra- 
matising in the same degree and 
in the same sense as an ordinary 
novel requires to have that opera- 
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tion performed, to fit it for stage 
purposes. For these reasons it is 
obvious that it is not meant to be 
looked on in the light of a drama 
(indeed, it is expressly denominat- 
ed ‘a poem’ in the title-page), and 
that it must be judged by other 
canons than are applied to the 
drama proper. To lay down can- 
ons of criticism would be foreign 
to our present purpose, and we 
must rest content with stating such 
views as have to be expressed un- 
aided by canons. 
It has been very wisely said that 
we 
* get no good 
By being ungenerous, even to a book, 
And calculating profits,—so much 


help 

By so much reading. It is rather 
when 

We gloriously forget ourselves, and 

lunge 

Soul-forward, headlong, into a book’s 
profound, 

Impassioned for its beauty and salt of 
truth— 

*Tis then we get the right good from 
a book !’ 


But this, though true of the indi- 
vidual, is not true of the critic, 
whose business it is to stand per- 
fectly neutral between artist and 
public, and weigh out his opinions 
with honesty, whether they be good 
or whether they be evil ; and in this 
there must be a certain amount of 
calculating profits; but this calcu- 
lating of profits for others is not 
what is stigmatised as ungenerous ; 
and no critic must so far ‘ forget 
himself’ as to be carried away by a 
passion for a book unless, after 
plunging soul-forward, headlong, 
he has emerged from his plunge, 
and sat down calmly to consider 
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whether the ‘beauty and salt of 
truth’ are exactly the right thing 
as to quantity and quality, or in 
any degree defective in respect of 
either quality or quantity. If he 
finds that he can plunge into a 
book ‘impassioned for its beauty 
and salt of truth, that fact is @ 
priori a strong argument in its 
favour; for a book that is tho- 
roughly beautiful and seasoned 
with truth must be valuable from 
all points of view. But it is pos- 
sible that a book shall be just 
beautiful enough to carry away a 
thoughtful mind into untold rap- 
tures by reason of its deep truths 
(which if told unbeautifully would 
not induce any enthusiasm at all), 
and yet that it may be patent to 
him that these truths can never be 
made to come home widely to the 
hearts of men, because not express- 
ed with sufficient external attrac- 
tion to be ravishing or even palat- 
able to minds of only average 
thoughtfulness (or thoughtlessness). 
And it must be frankly confessed 
that some such things are true of 
The Spanish Gypsy. 

The work has been too much 
written upon to leave us space for 
entering into minute details of the 
story, and of the teachings which 
derive from it. The notices of it 
seem to fall away naturally into 
three classes: those which express 
high and well-supported opinions 
on it for its wealth of thought and 
idealisation, while repressing care- 
fully an evident tendency to criti- 
cise the workmanship severely ; 
those which pass the poor com- 
pliment of unstinting, but at the 
same time obviously shallow, praise 
in all respects (the largest class) ; 
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and those which, throwing aside 
all considerations of respect for 
former achievements and for the 
beauties of the present work, adopt 
a tone of severe but light and jaunty 
stricture, passing over the borders 
of politeness (happily the smallest 
class). 

We must, however, indicate as 
briefly as possible the grounds of 
the opinion here expressed as to the 
position assumed by the work. 

In the first place, then, it seems 
to us that the individuality of 
poetic style vainly looked for in 
the Felix Holt fragments is also 
missing here, and that the same 
names which rose in the mind 
while considering those fragments 
also suggest themselves in the new 
work with a frequency and insist- 
ence bordering on importunity, 
though without the slightest im- 
* plication of anything that could 
possibly come under the head of 
plagiarism. As we pass from page 
to page, we do not fail to find 
thought piled on thought that 
speak of one atmosphere and one 
alone—the wide, free, exhilarating 
atmosphere of mind in which such 
favourite ‘companions of our soli- 
tude’ as Nancy Lammeter, the bar- 
ber Nello, Mrs. Poyser, Bob Jakin, 
&c., all lived and moved and had 
their being before they were sent 
forth to live the larger life they 
have since entered upon — the 
wide life in a world’s mind. But 
the new people that we expect to 
meet when we hear of a new work 
by George Eliot—where are they? 
What has become of them when 
we close the book? We have in- 
deed one new friend whose pre- 
sence we can feel, and whose iden- 
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tity takes its place in the long ranks 
of identities standing boldly out 
from the pages of the six novels: 
we have indeed the vital, air- 
breathing, heart- winning Juan ; 
but where do the rest go? They 
seem to troop past us like a grave- 
yard host, and leave on the mind 
merely the shadowy semblance of 
a manhood extinguished on the 
eve of development into a pow- 
erful instrument —a womanhood 
‘crushed in the clash of jarring 
claims’—a priesthood suffering and 
making others suffer in the cause 
of religion—another manhood lost 
in the weakness of self-indulgence. 
Zarca, Fedalma, Isidor, Silva — 
whose tragic story is now well 
known — do not remain with us 
as other than vehicles for noble 
ideas and exponents of noble sen- 
timents: muscle and blood are 
lacking in the tale of their endow- 
ments: they all seem more or less 
afflicted with that anemia which 
inevitably arises from a mistaken 
method—a method in which the 
artist is not sufficiently at home to 
produce live men and women in 
it. Juan has more actual prose in 
his treatment than the rest have ; 
and in his speeches, as well as in 
the descriptive passages relating to 
him, there is far more appearance 
than elsewhere of the old manner 
of speech, even though meted out 
into blank verse. 

Scattered through the speeches 
of Juan, we get a good measure of 
such pieces as bear the unmistak- 
able impress of the humorous fa- 
culty of George Eliot’s mind—such 
pieces as might just as well have 
been in prose, and indeed better, 
inasmuch as blank verse is hardly 
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the best vehicle for that delicious 
drollery of hers, unequalled since 
Shakespeare provided the world 
with chest-expanders. Here is one 
such characteristic passage, an ex- 
clamation of Juan’s at the tedious- 
ness of Captain Lopez’s manner of 
narration : 


*O do without the “ said”! 
Open thy mouth and pause in lieu of 
it. 


I had as lief be pelted with a pea 
Irregularly in the selfsame spot 

As hear such iteration without rule, 
Such torture of uncertain certainty.’ 


Of the same stamp is the descrip- 
tion of a trumpeter, in the utter- 
ance of which Juan first opens his 
lips to his audience ; but this again 
is not the condensed witticism of 
a few words, which is the only 
sort of witticism we should natu- 
rally associate with the stately 
iambic line: it is rather of the 
detailed, pr :-Raphaelite quality of 
the wit which we are used to have 
served up for us by the masters of 
prose style: 


‘You hear the trumpet? There’s 
old Ramon’s blast. 

No bray but his can shake the air so 
well. 

He takes his trumpeting as solemnly 

As angel charged to wake the dead; 
thinks war 

Was made for trumpeters, and their 
great art 

Made solely for themselves who un- 
derstand it. 

His features all have shaped them- 
selves to blowing, 

And when his trumpet’s bagged or 
left at home 

He seems a chattel in a broker’s 
booth, 

A spoutless watering-can, a promise 
to pay 

No sum particular,’ 
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Now it is not at all clear that this 
passage and many of the same 
sort would not gain force by being 
presented in a prose paragraph; 
inasmuch as the words are not 
condensed into blank verse, but 
simply distributed in that form, 
They fall fluently and perspicu- 
ously into iambic lines ; but these 
lines have not light and shade, and 
points of special interest as regards 
structure, to constitute a justifica- 
tion for their existence as separate 
individuals rather than in the com- 
monwealth of a paragraph. The 
absence of condensation may be 
readily tested by the interpolation 
of half-a-dozen words of no signifi- 
cance whatever, with the view of 
eliminating the rhythmic sequence ; 
and on the plea of scientific ex- 
periment we may perhaps venture 
to print the passage in a para- 
graph with the interpolated words 
required for the abolition of metre 
marked by italics : 

* Do you hear the trumpet? There 
is old Ramon’s blast. No bray but 
his can shake the air so well. He 
takes his trumpeting as solemnly as 
an angel charged to wake the dead; 
thinks war was made for trumpeters, 
and that their great art was made 
solely for themselves who understand 
it. His features all have shaped 
themselves to blowing, and when his 
trumpet és either bagged or left at 
home he seems Ake a chattel in a 
broker’s booth, a spoutless watering- 
can, a promise to pay no sum parti- 
cular.” 


Here we have merely inserted 
the six insignificant words, do, an, 
that, was, either, and dike, and twice 
restored the 7 to #s where the 
author had left an apostrophe to 
serve for it. Yet the passage 
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would surely be read by anyone 
who saw it for the first time with- 
out any suspicion that it merely 
required the excision of six little 
words and two letters to transform 
it to verse, no single expression 
betraying the secret that the pass- 
age is from a poem. 

Now let us try another experi- 
ment; let us take a random pass- 
age of equal length, worked in 
the strictly poetic method, and 
take precisely the same liberty 
with it that has been taken here. 
Let it be from Browning, who has 
hardly written any prose, and whose 
few attempts to struggle out of the 
glorious bondage of verse have not 
been greatly successful. Open- 
ing the first book of Sordello at 
random, we excise precisely ten 
lines and a half, the quantity of 
the last extract. It would be 
affectation to deny that we know 
the original of the following para- 
graph by heart; nevertheless, it is 
transcribed from the book, the 
fifth edition of Browning’s works, 
with the author's latest change in 
punctuation, It is the address to 
Shelley, from the proem : 

‘I need not fear this audience, I 
make free with all of them, but then 
this is no place for thee! The thun- 
der-phrase of schylus the Athenian, 
grown up out of sis memories of 
Marathon, would echo like his own 
sword’s griding screech braying a 
Persian shield, the silver speech of Sid- 
ney’s self, the starry paladin, would 
turn intense as the blast of a trumpet 
sounding in the knights to tilt,—wert 
thou to hear! What heart have I to 
play my puppets, ¢o bear my part be- 
fore these worthies ?” 


Here we have been obliged to 
interpolate nine words before the 
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form could be effectually ruined ; 
but it needs not that these be eli- 
minated, and that the form be re- 
stored, to show even anyone who 
does not know the passage, or any 
passage of Browning, that this is 
poetry. The expressions ‘hunder- 
phrase, griding screech, braying (as 
applied to the stroke ofa sword on 
a shield), silver speech, starry pa- 
ladin, and intense (as here used), 
all speak for themselves, and all 
convey an intensified sound, to- 
gether with rich suggestiveness of 
sense, not to name the extraordi- 
narily condensed poetic summary 
of the soldier-dramatist A®schylus, 
It is not, moreover, that Josing of 
language which, in the works of 
half-poets, importunes us with the 
constant assertion ofitself as being 
poetry rather than prose: it is 
not this, but the genuine fiery 
utterance of a soul that has but 
one language, and that the sug- 
gestive, exquisite-sounding, impe- 
tuous, and yet firmly-compacted 
language of poetry. 

Now return to another cutting 
from Zhe Spanish Gypsy; and we 
miss at once these constituent ele- 
ments of poeticspeech. This time 
we will take a sample of group- 
drawing from the juggling episode 
on the Plaga: 


‘Maids with arched eyebrows, deli- 

cate-pencilled, dark, 

Fold their round arms beneath the 
kerchief full ; 

Men shoulder little girls; and gran- 
dames gray, 

But muscular still, hold babies on 
their arms ; 

While mothers keep the stout-legged 
boys in front 

Against their skirts, as the Greek 
pictures old 
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Show the Chief Mother with the 
Boy divine. 

Youths keep the places for them- 
selves, and roll 

Large lazy eyes, and call recumbent 
dogs 

(For reasons deep below the reach 
of thought). 

The old men cough with purpose, 
wish to hint 

Wisdom within that cheapens jug- 
glery, 

Maintain a neutral air, and knit their 
brows 

In observation. 
some, 

Noisy, or very merry; for their 

loo 

Moves slowly into fervour,—they 
rejoice 

Like those dark birds that sweep 
with heavy wing, 

Cheering their mates with melan- 
choly cries.’ 


None are quarrel- 


Here we have again a good easy 
fall of rhythm, but with a little too 
frequent use of transposition of 
noun and adjective to serve the 
purposes of scansion, and, as be- 
fore, without points of special in- 
terest in structure. Ideas are as 
plentiful as elsewhere throughout 
George Eliot’s writings; but this 
last extract we could easily con- 
ceive as from Romola, if it were 
but very slightly altered. 

At times, it must be confessed, 
there is a more decided and marked 
fall from the strict dignity of verse 
than is shown in such passages as 
these. These, and such as these, 
are admirable in themselves ; and 
whatever exception they may be 
Open to is not on account of 
positive incongruity, but on nega- 
tive grounds, namely that the verse 
form is unnecessary for such things, 
and seems more put on than spon- 
taneous. In a word, these and 
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many analogous passages of dia- 
logue and description have fre- 
quently the semblance of prose 
that has been versified for the sake 
of rendering it homogeneous with 
other verse that has come fluently 
in excited flights of the mind over 
the higher levels of the subject, 
rather than of verse that has poured 
itself in one homogeneous and ir- 
resistible current. But, as before 
said, there are passages more 
markedly below the inspiration- 
level of verse; and one of these 
occurs at the finale to a descrip- 
tion of the interior of ‘a room 
high up in Abderhman’s tower, 
After the human inmate of the 
tower, who is asleep, has been 
graphically placed before us as re- 
gards externals, come the lines: 
‘ Close by him, like a genius of sleep, 
Purrs the gray cat, bridling, with 
snowy breast. 
A loud knock. “Forward!’’ in clear 
vocal ring. 
Enter the Duke, Pablo, and Anni- 
bal.* 
Exit the cat, retreating toward the 
dark.’ 


This seems to us to be quite foreign 
to the nature of poetry as distin- 
guished from prose, for when such 
rigid condensation is necessary as 
in giving a verse treatment to a 
subject, the large lines of the work 
must suffer curtailment by the in- 


* We may take this opportunity of ob- 
serving that Annibal the monkey bears 
about the same relationship to the dogs, 
Mumps, Gyp, and Vixen, as most of the 
characters of this work bear to those ot 
former works. We are not able to feel 
that pleasant and healthy sympathy with 
the monkey that everyone must feel with 
the intelligent dogs, drawn with the same 
care, in their degree, as the other charac- 
ters of George Eliot’s novels. 


SS 
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troduction of small irrelevancies— 
not to speak of the want of fitness 
which such small circumstances so 
narrated would be generally thought 
to have in a deeply tragic and tho- 
roughly serious subject. In prose, 
the actual quantity of language 
which can be safely used in treat- 
ing a subject is so vastly greater 
than is the case in verse, that any 
amount of siguante details can be 
well carried off by simple adjust- 
ment of tragedy and comedy, light 
and serious, between transit pass- 
ages of neutral import. But, in 
this particular instance, the triviali- 
ties referred to form the immediate 
prelude to one of the most import- 
ant, significant, and serious scenes 
of the book, and certainly one 
of the scenes fullest of deep- 
ly philosophic thought, requiring 
deep thought on the part of the 
reader. 

The form of the work it is diffi- 
cult to regard as anything but a 
mistake. It may be a narrow view, 
but it seems to us that dramatic 
work, such as the dialogues of this 
book, loses tone at once by the 
introduction of blank-verse descrip- 
tions and reflections such as are 
woven closely into the fabric, and 
even by the amplification of prose 
stage-directions to the dimensions 
which they assume in Zhe Spanish 
Gypsy. In the very best scene* 
of the book (from a technical point 
of view)—the scene in which Juan 
is robbed by gipsy girls of various 
articles of finery, and gets them 
back by means of music—this fea- 
ture of construction is prominent, 
and we cannot but wish that this 

* Which, by the bye, is for the most 
part in prose. 


charming scene had been managed, 
as it easily might, with far less of 
stage-direction. Condensed mean- 
ing might have been gained, and 
perspicuity might have remained 
unimpaired, by the elimination ofa 
large fraction of these directions, 
and the transference of another 
fraction to the texture of the dia- 
logue. 

But, after all, perhaps the most 
unsatisfactory symptom—to those 
who take a deep interest in the 
question of George Eliot’s becom- 
ing a distinguished poet as well as 
prosateur—is the actual texture of 
the blank verse. Large, easy, and 
unfaltering (though somewhat irre- 
gular) in flow, rich and deep in 
colour, there is yet a lack of make 
in the great bulk of the lines that 
it is most difficult to define and yet 
impossible not to feel. Take an 
exceptional passage such as the 
lines at the head of chap. xxxiv. 
of Felix Holt, already referred to, or 
such a sequence of lines as these: 


an“ 


Juan plead timidly : Fedalma’s eyes 

Flashed ; and through all her frame 
there ran the shock 

Of some sharp-wounding joy, like 
his who hastes 

And dreads to come too late, and 
comes in time 

To press a loved hand dying. She 
was mute 

And made no gesture.” 


Or excise any half-dozen of lines 
from any blank-verse poem of Ten- 
nyson’s, and then compare the pass- 
age with twenty lines cut from al- 
mostany page of Zhe Spanish Gypsy, 
and our meaning will at once make 
itself fe/t. ‘Take for instance these 
glowing lines of description, and 
look narrowly whether they do not 
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materially differ from the others in 
make as well as in subject : 


‘Quit now the town, and with a jour- 
neying dream 
Swift as the wings of sound, yet 
seeming slow 
Through multitudinous compression 
of stored sense 
And spiritual space, see walls and 
towers 
Lie in the silent whiteness of a 
trance, 
Giving no sign of that warm life 
within 
That moves and murmurs through 
their hidden heart. 
Pass o’er the mountain, wind in 
sombre shade, 
Then wind into the light and see 
the town 
Shrunk to white crust upon the 
darker rock. 
Turn east and south, descend, then 
rise again 
Mid smaller mountains ebbing to- 
wards the plain: 
Scent the fresh breath of the height- 
loving herbs 
That, trodden by the pretty parted 
hoofs 
Of nimble goats, sigh at the inno- 
cent bruise, 
And with a mingled difference ex- 
quisite 
Pour a sweet burden on the buoy- 
ant air. 
Pause now and be all ear. Far from 
the south, 
Seeking the listening silence of the 
heights, 
Comes a slow-dying sound, — the 
Moslems’ call 
To prayer in afternoon. Bright in 
the sun 
Like tall white sails on a green 
shadowy sea 
Stand Moorish watch-towers.’ 
These lines, which are a fair aver- 
age sample of the ¢exture of the 
book, surely lack that tesselated ex- 
quisiteness of composition which 


abounds in Tennyson, and is found 
in the two small passages of George 
Eliot’s verse, already quoted, and 
both remarkably Tennysonian. 

It is the same with the numerous 
lyrics scattered through the volume. 
All are charming in thought, and 
easy and graceful in expression ; 
but there is more accomplishment 
than fire in them: they do not, like 
the songs of Zhe Princess, or the 
smaller pieces of Browning, or, 
above all, the lyrical portions of 
Shelley’s Prometheus, fix themselves 
upon us with that irresistible ring 
that keeps up a stream of uncon- 
scious music in the mind which we 
find breaking out from time to 
time in some snatch of verse, com- 
ing suddenly to our lips without, 
perhaps, our knowing or caring 
whence. Lyrical lines of this qua- 
lity are scarcely to be found in Zhe 
Spanish Gypsy ; but thoughtful, and 
refined, and high-toned, is, as a 
matter of course, every little scrap 
of song which we encounter. The 
following is of about the average 
quality : 

‘ Day is dying! Float, O song, 
Down the westward river, 
Requiem chanting to the day,— 

Day, the mighty Giver. 


Pierced by shafts of Time he bleeds, 
Melted rubies sending 

Through the river and the sky, 
Earth and heaven blending ; 


All the long-drawn earthy banks 
Up to cloud-land lifting ; 

Slow between them drifts the swan, 
*T wixt two heavens drifting. 


Wings half open, like a flowe1 
Inly deeper flushing, 
Neck and breast as virgin’s pure,— 


Virgin proudly blushing. 
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Day is dying! Float, O swan, 
Down the ruby river ; 
Follow, song, in requiem 
To the mighty Giver.’ 
There are or two that are 
more beautiful in expression, but a 


one 


great many that are less so; so 
that we do not understate the 
average quality in selecting this, 
which, though excessively pretty, 
is not pointedly original in struc- 
ture or musical enough in diction 
to become importunate; and in 
lyrical poetry, musical importunity 
is a quality which we expect to 
meet with. 

It is an ungrateful office in ac- 
knowledging a rich gift to have to 
pass strictures upon it, and say to 
the giver, ‘O, you are very kind, 
but this is not quite what was 
wanted; you might have done 
better ? and as a matter between 
two individuals, no one who has 
seriously read Zhe Spanish Gypsy 
could possibly assume that mental 
attitude towards the author of a 
work filled full, as this must be 
found, of high imagination, pure 
thought, forcible truth, and lofty 
teaching. But the unfortunate 
critic is obliged, if he would per- 
form his part honestly, to merge 
his personality in his office, and 
expound, according to the light that 
is in him, what he considers the 
utilitarian view of the work criti- 
cised—utilitarian not in the sense 
to which that word has frequently 
been degraded in applying it to 
grossly-material notions of life, but 
in the wider, higher sense in which 
it is used as expressive of the 
‘greatest happiness to the greatest 
number’ principle. In judging of 
a book upon this principle we have 
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to take into consideration—first, 
the amount of healthy pleasure and 
benefit that can be extracted from 
it by the most competent reader, 
and then the probable circuit of 
its influence as determined by the 
calibre of mind required for its ap- 
preciation. Ifa work be immoral, 
or in any way objectionable in tone, 
the less beauty it is clothed with the 
better, on this utilitarian principle : 
for, as Mr. Tainsh sagely observes, 
‘the poetic solvent of beauty is not 
less potent in aiding the permeation 
of the soul by evil than by good.’ 
But if the tone be healthy and the 
aspirations lofty, the more exquisite 
the clothing the better; because, 
in literary and other art, per- 
spicuous beauty addresses, fer se, 
a wider circle than abstract truth 
or profound beneficence does, so 
that the good influence of a good 
work is to a great extent in propor- 
tion to the external beauty of its 
texture. 

In regard to Zhe Spanish Gypsy, 
there is no blinking the fact that, 
by reason of its externals, this great 
book is unattractive to the many, 
however much it may gratify the 
few ; and granting that the teach- 
ings of the book are as noble, and 
the conceptions as high, as those 
of works so immeasurably popular 
as Adqm Bede, The Mill on the 
Floss, Silas Marner, &c., the critic 
has no alternative but to confess 
that the loss of good influence and 
wide conference of pleasure in- 
volved in the change from the one 
style to the other is a matter to be 


. deplored on public grounds, how- 


ever closely he may hug to his own 
particular heart his own particular 
copy of Zhe Spanish Gypsy. 
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No. XI. 


THE metropolis of London is com- 
posed of numerous detached and 
different parts, like a dissecting map. 
Two cities, several boroughs, and 
over thirty parishes, townships, 
and villages are comprised within 
its boundaries. There is not one of 
these places to which you can take 
a stranger and say, ‘ This is Lon- 
don.’ The metropolis is a country 
in itself, and there is just as much 
difference between the various parts 
of it, their architecture, inhabitants, 
government, and customs, as there 
is between Liverpool, Manchester, 
Canterbury, and Brighton. Many 
Americans suppose that the streets 
of London are dull and gloomy. 
Set down one of these Americans 
in Belgravia, and, after a glance at 
the tall, splendid, Mansard-roofed 
houses, wide streets, and frequent 
squares, he would declare, ‘ This is 
not London; it is Paris.’ Trans- 
port him to St. John’s Wood, and 
show him circuitous miles of beau- 
tiful villas, all embowered in trees 
and flowers, and he would exclaim, 
‘This is not London; it is some 
lovely country town, like an Eng- 
lish New Haven.’ Dive with him 
into the tangled lanes, courts, and 
alleys of the City, and he will ob- 
serve, ‘ This is not London; it is 
the old quarter of Vienna.’ Ride 
with him through Tyburnia, and, 
mistaking the stucco for brown 
stone, he will remark, ‘Ah! New 


York above Madison - square.’ 
Only when you bring him to a 
narrow, long street, edged with low 
houses of dark brick, and ending 
with a curtain of fog, will the Lon- 
don of his imagination be reached 
at last. 

To describe London, then, one 
would have to go over it inch by 
inch almost; and if he loved his 
task the work would grow under his 
hands volumes before 
the picture of the metropolis be- 


to several 


came complete. This labour has 
never been done, and it would be 
folly for any foreigner to undertake 
it. In most continental cities the 
subdivisions of description are very 
easy; you have merely to paint 
the old and the new quarters, the 
rich and the poor people. But in 
London, while the differences are 
broad, the shades of difference are 
also infinite, and you soon learn 
that the metropolis has all the 
variety of a nation, to say nothing 
of its truly national wealth, power, 
and importance. The longer you 
live in it, and the more you travel 
about it, the more you find to 
study. A stranger can scarcely 
realise the fact that Soho and Port- 
land-place, Brompton and the Mi- 
nories, are only divisions of the 
same London; that Ratcliffe-high- 
way and the Circus-road, Picca- 
dilly and Hoxton, are inhabited 
by people equally entitled to call 
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themselves Londoners. Seville is 
not more different from Madrid, 
Naples from Turin, Philadelphia 
from Chicago, Buda from Vienna, 
La Vendée from Marseilles, than 
these districts are from each other. 
Half-an-hour’s drive from your hotel 
will land you apparently in another 
part of the world. There is no- 
thing to which London can be 
compared, except a jumble of a 
score of cities; and there is no 
other place which I have ever seen 
or read about which better repays 
the investigations of a traveller. 
The City of London proper is 
but a mere corner of the metropo- 
lis. It contains a resident popula- 
tion of about a hundred thousand 
persons out of a metropolitan po- 
pulation of about three millions. 
Within its borders are concentrat- 
ed most of the wealth, the ignor- 
ance, the antiquity, and the preju- 
dice of London. It is one of the 
last and most formidable citadels 
of the worst kind of conservatism. 
It is the temple not only of busi- 
ness, but of shams. It falls down 
and worships obsolete humbugs 
which all the rest of the metropo- 
lis laugh at or repudiate. If from 
its Tower floated a black flag in- 
stead of the royal ensign, the em- 
blem would be more appropriate. 
It spends fortunes upon childish 
follies, and pennies in charities. It 
obstructs improvements by its pre- 
tence of separate government, and 
impedes justice by maintaining an 
independent police. It is bene- 
volent to the needy who are dis- 
tant, and cruelly parsimonious to 
the poor who are near. It sup- 
ports churches which nobody at- 
tends, and schools which are patro- 
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nised by the children of those who 
are rich enough to pay for their 
children’s education elsewhere. 
Most of the people who frequent 
it by day desert it by might, but 
carry away with them the aroma of 
its mustiness and the infection of 
its prejudices. If Rome were sud- 
denly transferred to the centre of 
Manchester, retaining its supersti- 
tions and its relics, but giving up 
its convents and monasteries for 
warehouses and factories, it would 
not be more out of place than is 
the City of London in the metro- 
polis of London. 

The glory of the City is to be 
seen on Lord Mayors Day, the 
gth of November. Then the 
newly-elected Mayor goes in state 
to Westminster to invite the Barons 
of the Exchequer to dine with him 
in theevening. Thereare speeches; 
there is a formal examination of 
accounts; but the Barons of the 
Exchequer have really nothing 
whatever to do with the govern- 
ment of the City, and every in- 
telligent person knows that the 
whole thing is a farce; and the 
journals, with praiseworthy but 
useless persistence, ridicule it every 
year. Still it is kept up by the 
City, and-every attempt to put it 
down, or even to let it drop by de- 
grees, is vigorously and successful- 
ly resisted. In 1867 the Mayor was 
a Conservative in politics; but by 
some strange paradox he ventured 
to ride to Westminster in a plain 
carriage instead of the usual gilded 
coach. From that day he became 
unpopular. In 1868 he was re- 


placed by a Mayor who is a Liberal 
in politics, but who restored the 
gilded coach to its former gran- 











deur, and amused the crowd by 
riding in it. There is no more 
characteristic sight in England than 
the Lord Mayor’s Show except the 
Punch-and-Judy Show. It re- 
sembles no other procession in the 
world, because, while it presents 
quite the appearance, and excites 
all the laughter and merriment, of 
a masquerade, it is seriously intend- 
ed to be solemn and imposing ; and 
those who take the most promi- 
nent parts in it absolutely believe 
that they are being honoured. It 
is a spectacle at which gentlemen 
jeer, shopkeepers scowl, and the 
newspapers scoff; but it is per- 
petuated to please pickpockets, 
roughs, children, strangers, and 
the City magnates, in open de- 
fiance of good taste, good sense, 
and good order. 

On the morning of the Lord 
Mayor’s Show, I was struck with 
the utter indifference exhibited by 
those Londoners who live remote 
from the line of the procession. 
Not until you came within a couple 
of squares of the destined route 
was there anything to announce 
the celebration of the great City 
holiday. The rest of the metro- 
polis went on with its work or 
its play as unconcernedly as if 
the Lord Mayor were in another 
hemisphere. But thousands of per- 
sons were collected along the 
Strand, Fleet-street, Ludgate-hill, 
Cannon-street, and so on to the 
Guildhall, crowded on the side- 
walks, leaning out of the windows, 
standing on the tops of cabs, wag- 
ons, and omnibuses, and perched 
on the roofs of houses. All the 


shops were closed, and but few of 
the houses were decorated. The 
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proportion of women and children 
was very great. Every man seemed 
to have brought two women, and 
every woman half-a-dozen children. 
Among the men the roughs were 
evidently predominant, and they 
made themselves disagreeably con- 
the Show arrived 
y, of which 
women were generally the victims. 
From my post of observation I 
could see the pickpockets at work. 
The police did nothing, and could 
do nothing, but endeavour to keep 
the line of march clear. By and 
by the procession passed—first, a 
band; then men with banners; 
then another band ; then carriages 
occupied by gentlemen who wore 
coats trimmed with fur; then more 
bands, and more banners, and 
more carriages ; then the equipages 
of the sheriffs, with splendid live- 
ries of pink and white, blue and 
white, and crimson; then more 
bands and banners; then a man 
in semi-armour, who was greeted 
with a cheer ; then a detachment of 
lancers ; and then a cumbrous gilt 
chariot, like that used on the stage 
by Cinderella, which was supposed 
to contain the Lord Mayor. All 
the people around me declared that 
the Show was not worth the trouble 
of coming to see it. But after it 
had passed the real work of the 
day began. Up and down the 
street gangs of roughs were charg- 
ing upon the crowds of sightseers. 
Handkerchiefs, pocket-books, and 
watches changed hands as if by 
magic. The thieves held high 
carnival, under the kind patronage 
of the Lord Mayor, the sheriffs, 
and the police. 

The best and most hopeful fea- 


spicuous before 
by all sorts of horse-pla 





ture of the inauguration of the 
present Lord Mayor was the warn- 
ing he received from all quarters 
that his office and its absurdities 
are considered obsolete, and 
must be relinquished. When he 
presented himself to the Lord 
Chancellor, when he appeared be- 
fore the Barons of the Exchequer, 
when he listened to the speeches 
at the Guildhall banquet, and when 
he read his morning paper, the 
same warning was repeated. The 
bells which once rang ‘ Turn again, 
Whittington,’ now rang ‘ Turn out, 
Whittington.’ The Lord Chan- 
cellor told him in so many words 
that the new Parliament would take 
measures to abrogate the mayoralty, 
or to extend it, with higher duties 
and fewer fooleries, over the whole 
metropolis. The City has literally 
become too conservative for the 
Conservatives, who have at length 
discovered the trick by which it 
returns Liberal members to Parlia- 
ment in order to stop all reforms 
at Temple-bar, and cry ‘Down with 
the Church in Ireland, but spare 
our ancient institutions within the 
City walls’ The new Parliament 
will probably disappoint most peo- 
ple by being and doing very much 
like former Parliaments; but al- 
though the City of London may 
escape for a few years longer, its 
doom is sealed. Then some general, 
comprehensive system of govern- 
ment will be adopted, and every- 
body will be the better for the 
change. At present the Duke of 
Cambridge and Mr. Beales have 
charge of the parks ; numerous and 
conflicting authorities have control 
of the streets ; the Home Secretary 
and the sheriffs share the prisons 
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between them ; local, parochial, and 
parliamentary boards impose rates 
and taxes; the supply of water is 
doled out by private companies ; 
the thoroughfares are not properly 
cleaned nor lighted ; and the citi- 
zens suffer under a complication 
of municipal and metropolitan dis- 
orders at once annoying and op- 
pressive. Parliament has nibbled 
at this great reform for several 
years, but the public are now al- 
most unanimously in favour of a 
wholesale measure, and it cannot 
be much longer delayed. 
Americans, and especially New 
Yorkers, have a vital interest in 
the settlement of this subject, be- 
cause we have paid the Londoners 
the doubtful compliment ofthought- 
less imitation. The government of 
New York city used to be extremely 
simple ; it is now nearly as com- 
plex as that of London. We had 
a Mayor elected by the people, 
and a Common Council, also elect- 
ed by popular vote ; and these au- 
thorities governed the city pretty 
much as the Lord Mayor and Coun- 
cil govern the City of London, but 
with less pomp and better success. 
This system was republican, and 
corresponded with the State and 
national systems—the Mayor being 
the municipal Governor or Presi- 
dent, and the Common Council 
being the municipal Legisl-ture or 
Congress. By degrees, seduced by 
the example of English legislators, 
we have changed nearly all this. 
The Mayor of New York is now 
stripped of almost all his former 
executive powers, and almost all 
the municipal departments have 
been rendered independent of the 
legislative supervision of the Com- 
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mon Council. The State Legisla- 
ture interfered with the local gov- 
ernment of New York as Parliament 
has interfered with the local gov- 
ernments of the English metropolis, 
and the results have been very simi- 
lar. The parks, the police, the 
fire-brigade, the water-supply, are 
now in charge of Commissioners 
appointed by the Governor of the 
State. A Board of Control, also 
appointed by the Governor, super- 
vises the municipal expenditures. 
The city tax levy has to be approv- 
ed by the Legislature and signed 
by the Governor. A Board of 
Works, like that of London, will 
soon becreated. The State Legis- 
lature has assumed the right to 
grant charters for street railways, 
and is now intent upon superseding 
the municipal Street Department 
altogether. In many respects the 
citizens are now better served than 
ever before, but the taxes have 
fearfully increased, and every now 
and then there is a strong effort to 
return to the old republican sys- 
tem, but political obstacles always 
interpose. 

Everything is so much mixed up 
with politics in America that it is 
very difficult to write upon such a 
subject as this without appearing 
partisan. The State of New York 
is Republican in its politics, and 
the City of New York is Demo- 
cratic. Consequently, the Repub- 
licans have for a number of years 
controlled the State government, 
while the Democrats have had al- 
most unlimited sway in. the city. 
The contest between the municipal 
and legislative systems has thus 
become bitterly political ; for every 
department absorbed by the State 
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government has been at once sup- 
plied with Republican officials, who 
dispense its patronage for the bene- 
fit of the Republican party, to the 
injury and anger of the Democrats, 
who have been summarily ousted 
from their strongholds. The posi- 
tion of affairs being in every way dif- 
ferent in London, men of all parties 
are perfectly free to decide for either 
of the two systems of local govern- 
ment as their judgments may dic- 
tate, and upon the final result of 
the London experiments depends 
in a great measure the future of 
New York. If Parliament shall 
decide to abolish all municipal 
rights, privileges, and liberties, and 
place the entire metropolis under 
the control of a Board of Commis- 
sioners, undoubtedly the New York 
Legislature will follow this example. 
If, on the other hand, Parliament 
shall pass a bill transforming the 
aggregation of places that is now 
called London into one integral 
city, with a Mayor and Boards of 
Aldermen and Councilmen elected 
by the tax-payers or householders, 
as undoubtedly the government of 
New York will be restored to its 
municipal form, since none of the 
legislative boards and commissions 
can survive the downfall of their 
British models. In the one city 
as in the other every step towards 
the right path, or in the right path, 
has been and will be desperately 
resisted, but the English will have 
the honour of being the pioneers. 
In one important detail of local 
New York is 
cidedly superior to London, and 
in another detail both are behind 


administration de- 


the age. The water-supply of New 


York is under the control of the 











government, and thus the citizens 
are furnished with plenty of croton 
at the cheapest possible rates. In 
London water is doled out at high 
prices by chartered companies, 
which might be just as wisely em- 
ployed in furnishing the people 
with air. The government inter- 
poses between grasping landlords 
and poor tenants, and insists that 
sufficient light and air and security 
against fire shall be afforded at the 
landlord’s expense. It has the same 
right to insist that a sufficient supply 
of water shall be guaranteed to 
every citizen, since water is no less 
essential to health than air and 
light. When I see the employés 
of the companies turning off the 
water-supply at stated hours of the 
morning and evening, I seem to 
see them putting the screw upon 
the tax-payers who have to sustain 
hospitals for the sick poor. Scanty 
water means dirt, and dirt is but 
another name for disease. In Lon- 
don every householder pays dearly 
not only for every drop of water he 
uses, but for every drop that is 
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denied to his poor neighbours in 
filthy courts and alleys. Water 
ought to be as free as air in London; 
that is to say, it ought to be fur- 
nished by the government and paid 
for in the taxes, as it is in the United 
States. Both countries, too, should 
take charge of the gas-supply. The 
amount saved to the tax-payers in 
the lighting of the streets alone 
would materially reduce the bur- 
dens upon the citizens of great 
cities, and the saving in gas-bills 
would be enough to pay at least 
the interest of the National Debt. 
Every public hydrant is equal to a 
fireman, every fountain to a doctor, 
every gaslight toa policeman. By 
a sudden progress which has aston- 
ished even the progressive Ameri- 
cans, England is about to connect 
first the telegraphs and then the 
railroads with the Post-ofiice. Let 
us hope that, having followed the 
example of the continental nations 
in these important matters, we may 
soon set the Continent an equally 
important example in regard to the 
gas and water monopolies. 
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THE question ‘What is truth?’ was 
asked some centuries ago, and has 
not hitherto met with a distinct 
answer. In our age, however, we 
have had a great many definitions 
of the word ‘falsehood.’ One might 
refer to ‘ Ruskin’s works, /assim,’ 
for much learning on the subject ; 
and I need hardly say that the 
result would be both edifying and 
instructive. But there are certain 
prevalent fashions to which the 
word is very often applied, and 
it may be worth while to look at 
them critically with a view of as- 
certaining how far they are ex- 
posed to any of that reproach 
which necessarily attaches to false- 
hood ; for we all must admit that, 
strictly speaking, the term ‘ false- 
hood’ conveys a pointed censure. 
A false pretence is punishable 
by the criminal law. Even false 
weights are visited by a fine, al- 
though it is known that trades- 
men are honest. When Canning 
sprang to his feet and declared that 
a statement made by Brougham 
was false, a duel was fully ex- 
pected. Whence comes it, then, 
that we talk so glibly of false hair, 
false teeth, false calves, and false 
many other parts of the body, which 
are not mentioned by name in po- 
lite society? What is the difference 
between false teeth and a false 
tongue, seeing that both of them 
are in the mouth? And as we are 





so tolerant of most of these false 
members, why are we so severe on 
a false heart ? 

Common sense enables us to 
draw all these distinctions <A 
very little thought tells us what 
kind of deceptions are innocent. 
But there are people who will not 
use a very little thought on such 
subjects, and who consider it wrong 
to give the same word two mean- 
ings, or two shades of meaning. 
Instead of looking on chignons and 
love-locks as a question of taste, 
they regard them as immoral. The 
mere fact of wearing anything that 
is false carries with it its own con- 
demnation. No doubt this would 
be the case if there was any pre- 
tence that the things were true. 
But this pretence is the essence 
of falsehood, and without it the 
word is nothing more than a meta- 
phor. Now no one believes that 
a lady’s chignon is a part of her 
natural head of hair; her very 
children know that it comes out 
of a box. I heard a little boy 
of four proclaim the other day 
that he had an orange as big as 
mamma’s she-nyaw. Of course any- 
one has a right to object to any 
fashion on the ground of taste, 
and the effect of some fashions 
may be bad in many ways. The 
few who originate a custom often 
start it in order to deceive, and so 
long as they are alone in the use 
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of it they may perhaps deceive all 
but close observers. It looks like 
casuistry to draw any particular 
line on one ‘side of which false- 
hood is wilful, while on the other 
side it is harmless. But the motive 
generally decides. A compliance 
with fashion may often be foolish 
and weak; yet if the fashion is 
general, who is deceived by it? 
And if there is no attempt to de- 
ceive, where is the falsehood ? 
People talk of truth being valued 
for its own sake, and I may be told 
that falsehood ought to be shunned 
in like manner. You have no right 
to say what is false, even though 
you are sure not to be believed. 
It was quite as wrong for the boy 
to call ‘wolf’ the sixth time when 
no one stirred, as to call ‘ wolf’ the 
first time when the whole neigh- 
bourhood came out. Yet, after all, 
this is begging the question: it is 
confusing an act with a statement. 
The direct object of a statement is 
to give information ; and if the in- 
formation is not true, the object of 
the statement fails, or is distorted. 
But an act may have many other 
motives. I may wear false teeth 
in order to be able to eat; I may 
wear a wig to keep my head warm. 
There is no guarantee on my part 
that I will not wear false teeth or 
false hair without proclaiming their 
origin. It is true that I might keep 
my head warm by wearing a skull- 
cap; but this would make people 
stare at me, and whisper about 
me, and I should be uncomfort- 
able if I felt myself singular. We 
remember the man in Punch, who 
would not wear a wig because he 
detested deception. Others seem 
to act on the same principle, and 


think a wig legitimate so long as it 
fits badly. Strange theory of self- 
denial, by which you may wear a 
palpable imitation, but not one 
which answers its purpose! Clearly 
enough, the object of a wig is to 
produce uniformity. Nature has 
clothed most heads with a certain 
covering, but there are heads which 
appear to have been overlooked, 
and which must either remain 
bare, or be clothed artificially. 
If their bareness was a judgment 
upon them, there might be some 
reason for its being generally 
known. But if some artificial 
covering may be adopted, and 
the baldness itself is not sacred, 
I cannot see why it should not be 
completely hidden. It is evident 
that this was the opinion of some 
Frenchmen I met at the top of the 
dome of St. Peter’s, who had ap- 
parently come up there for the 
purpose of telling a story about 
une chevelure postiche. 

And with regard to teeth, how 
many persons we meet that owe 
their radiant smile to mechanical 
science! You are apt to think that 
a beautiful set of ivories comes 
from the bounty of Nature. It 
is somewhat of a shock to be 
told that it only came from the 
dentist’s. I heard the other day 
of a man in high position who 
was complaining of the gradual 
decay of all his teeth, and was 
advised by his daughter-in-law to 
have artificial ones made. ‘ What 
do you know about false teeth? 
he asked half-angrily. Her only 
reply was to pass her handkerchief 
over her mouth, and to show that 
there was not a vestige left of the 
fair white teeth which had just 
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lighted up her face. The astonish- 
ment of her husband is not to be 
described ; and it seems strange 
that he should have been married 
to her for some years and should 
still have been in the dark. But 
what difference is it to a man 
whether his teeth have 
grown in her mouth, or have 
been made for her? No doubt 
he would prefer the former. Every- 
body would like to have sound 
teeth, and to see the dentist's 
instruments beaten into dinner- 
knives. But so long as this is 
impossible, the only question is, 
how are we to make the best of 
what we have got? If any man 
is so sensitive on the subject of 
false teeth that he would not 
marry a wife who had them, he 
must incorporate them in his pro- 
posal; as someone incorporated 
smoking in his. As a general 
rule, I do not think people fall 
in love with teeth. I grant that 
the smile is a potent element of 
love (for which see Sheridan’s 
Duenna), and that the teeth add 
greatly to the smile. I grant too, 
that men faJl in love for the odd- 
est possible reasons. Someone was 
asked, ‘What is the attraction in 
Miss ? She is not pretty, she 
is not rich, she is not well-con- 
nected, she is not clever.’ Indeed, 
the story says that in all points 
she was conspicuously the reverse, 
and that the objection was urged 
by the father of her lover. The 
lover however replied, ‘She smells 
so nice.’ As this attraction was 
probably bought by the bottle, it 
was even more artificial than the 


teeth of which I have been speak- 
ing. 


wife’s 
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One is rather curious to know 
whether the old phrase of defiance, 
‘You lie in your teeth, had any 
connection with the dentistry of 
the period. But, to judge from the 
rarity of allusions to the subject, 
we must infer that our fathers were 
better provided with bone than is 
the case nowadays. Iago, indeed, 
speaks of being troubled with a 
raging tooth ; but it is only the last 
age of the seven which is sans teeth. 
However, I do not care to indulge 
in antiquarian researches, which 
always have a tendency to lead one 
away from the point. We hear 
enough about false hair in the time 
of Queen Elizabeth. Fashions have 
generally been based on the prin- 
ciple of cultivating artificial beau- 
ties at the expense of those which 
are natural. Yet it is seldom the 
case that useful falsehoods are 
adopted for any but practical mo- 
tives. So long as one has teeth 
in one’s head, one is resolved to 
avoid the dentist. Not to be beau- 
tiful for ever would one submit to 
needless extraction. Shaving is, 
of course, by no means so painful ; 
but, unless there are good reasons 
for it, itis ridiculous. And though 
people shut themselves up in pri- 
vate rooms to have their hair dyed, 
they would shrink from making 
their heads into billiard-balls with 
a view to an artificial embellish- 
ment. So far, we all have given 
hostages to truth. Except when 
fashion commands us, we would 
sooner keep our natural gifts and 
looks than have to buy others. If 
having to buy others makes us 
false, we can only lament the ne- 
cessity. 

It was discovered some time ago 
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by a well-known weekly paper that 
the magazines, one and all, re- 
sorted to padding. This essay is 
perhaps a piece put in between the 
coat and the lining, to conceal the 
want of some rounded proportion. 
Another man’s stanzas are the false 
calves which air themselves so 
gracefully in silk stockings. The 
short story is the demi-terme. Whe- 
ther all these are equally false in 
a magazine and in a human wearer 
does not appear from the com- 
ments of the censor; but they do 
not generally escape detection. 
When we see a made-up old man, 
it is not hard to say how much of 
him is genuine. The best parts 
are sure to be false. The sound 
teeth, the chestnut hair, the firm 
lines of his figure, have all been 
put on by his valet. We do not 
expect him to carry things as far 
as the hero of Edgar Poe’s story, 
or as the medium who, after taking 
off teeth, cheeks, eyes, arms, and 
legs, was on the point of doing the 
same with his head, when the star- 
tled visitor rushed out of the room. 
But we are rather apt to think that 
the man who is so false without is 
much the same within. Giusti 
speaks of old men and young men 
showing ‘false carne, ore falso, e falsa 
gioja and I remember an English 
line to the same effect : ‘ false hair, 
false teeth, false body, and false 
soul.’ In Aytoun’s amusing pa- 
rody of Dumas, where the three 
generations are to commit suicide 
at the same moment, the grandson 
and grandfather stand back to back, 
and the hardness of the grandfa- 
ther’s calves reveals their falseness 
to the grandson. Yet the grandson 
must have pretty well guessed this 
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already; the feel of the sham 
calves probably confirmed his sus- 
picions. Is there any reason why 
the grandfather should not make 
himself a decent-looking object in 
spite of his age and infirmities? It 
is not pleasant for a man to go 
about proclaiming that he answers 
to Juvenal’s description of senectus. 
He is not likely to be taken for a 
young man, whatever he does ; and 
even if he was taken for a young 
man, there would be no great harm 
in it. More of a deception may 
be practised by a young man who 
professes to be old, as in the case 
of the pope who gained his elec- 
tion by affecting a mortal illness. 
But till old men have some such 
object in view, I shall maintain 
that a sacrifice to decency is not 
to be blamed, though there are 
cases in which it is to be laughed 
at. Instances of exaggeration are 
not uncommon, but it is not the 
exaggeration which exposes old 
men to the charge of falsehood. 
Hitherto I have been dealing 
with acts, but there are statements 
which admit of the same justifica- 
tion. In social life, scarcely a day 
passes without some little fib being 
uttered. You present your com- 
pliments to someone with whom 
you are on the most unfriendly 
terms. You regret that you cannot 
go to a dinner which you gladly 
escape. You request the pleasure 
of company which you know to be 
disagreeable. There are moralists 
—I met the other day with an 
American lecturer of the kind—to 
whom these phrases are so many 
falsehoods ; yet without some such 
civility society could not exist. 
These phrases deceive nobody. 
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No one expects me to black an- 
other man’s shoes because I sign 
myself his obedient servant. No 
one cares to fathom the depth of 
my regret when I happen to be 
engaged elsewhere. In cases where 
the regret is most sincere, the value 
of the expression is not enhanced. 
When the regret does not exist at 
all, a substitution of the real feeling 
would be simply rudeness. Two 
opponents ending their letters, 
‘ Yours with the consideration you 
deserve,’ and ‘ Yours with conven- 
tional courtesy,’ are not the most 
edifying sight, either in public life 
or private. Yet, if we once aban- 
don our existing safeguards, we 
shall hardly stop short at this. 
What should be said to this, as a 
specimen of the Impolite Letter- 
writer ?—¥‘ Sir, your impertinence 
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in asking me to dinner, although 
you know that I should be certain 
to decline, has fortunately failed of 
its object. I am happy to say that 
I have accepted a much pleasanter 
invitation for the evening in ques- 
tion. I am, sir, yours contemptu- 
ously, John Smith.’ Or, if an in- 
vitation is wanted, take this: ‘Sir, 
I owe you a dinner, in return for 
the very bad one you gave me the 
other day. But as I always pay 
my debts in good money, I will 
show you that my cook is not a 
poisoner, and my wine-merchant 
does not keep either a druggist’s 
or a greengrocer’s shop, if you will 
come and dine on the —th instant. 
There will be some other people. 
Yours indifferently, John Brown.’ 
Let these samples inaugurate the 
reign of Truth. 











er thom poner 


IN OCTOBER. 


I, 


A STILLNESS as of autumn woods 

In moonless morns, when winds are dead ; 
Soft seas of mist in all the vales— 

Mist on the mountains overhead. 


Il. 


A drowsy day: warm sweat of dew 
About the hand-rail of the bridge ; 

Beneath, the slow stream’s flawless face 
Unruffled into rut and ridge. 


III. 


At noon a sudden gleam of sun, 
And lightly from the lower grounds 
The vapours climb, and bring with them 
Starved echoes of the valley’s sounds. 


IV. 


O time of truce from striving crowds, 
Whose clamour drowns the poet’s voice ; 
O days that make the poet’s heart 
With thrills of fuller life rejoice ! 





Vv. 


Ah me! all sweet and wandering sounds 
Of country life have left mine ears ; 

And scenes that stirred the soul to song 
Are buried with the buried years, 























NESTLED IN A COSY NOOK. 








